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Educational. 


iy ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—An 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 8 SCHOLARSHIPS, 0) 
to Boys under 14 on December 11, 1915, will be held on NOVEM- 
fer 90 and following days.—For particulars apply to THE SEORE- 
TARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 

Professor of Sculpture-HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistant Professor—H. TUNKS. 
Assistants—W. RUSSELL and AMBROSE McEVOY. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting-P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 
Assistant Teacher of Perspective—J. POOLE ADDEY. 
Professor of Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LU.D. Sc.D. F.R.C.S. 
Lecturer on the History of Art-TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Ornamental Design—SIDNEY MAWSON. 


(Courses in special branches of Art are also given by the Professors 
of Architecture, Archeology, avd Egyptology.) 





The FIRST TERM of the Session 1915-16 will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, October 4. 

A Special Diploma Course has been instituted, enabling Students 
who satis'y the conditions to obtain a University Diploma in Fine Art. 

Residence for Men Seadanite is provided at University College Hall, 
Faling (Warden: Walter W. Seton, M.A. D.Lit.), and for Women 
Students at College a ‘Dyog Place, Gordon Square, W.C, (Prin- 
cipal: Miss Hollings, M 


The Prospectus, containing full particulars of Courses of Study and 
— is now ready, ond may be had on application to the under- 
gned. LTER W. SETON, M.A. D.Lit., Secretary. 
“University Cotlege, London (Gower Street). 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (WOMEN). 


Required, OCTOBER 1, 1915, an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EDUCATION, either for the Autumn Term or for the Session. 
Remuneration : 451. per Term of Eleven or Twelve Weeks. 

Work required :— 

Rupervision of ‘School Practice. 
Tectures on Education and Methods of Teaching Listory. 
Criticism and Demonstration Lessons in History. 
Lectures and Coaching in History. 
lications and tesetim»nia!s to be addressed to the undersigned 


App! 
on or before SEPTEMBER 20. 
JAMES RAFTER, Fegistrar. 











PHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are na and DEGREES are awarded in the follow- 
ing faculties:—AKTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENVUE, 
MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, 
Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The SESSLUN 1915-16 commences OCTOBER 6, 1915. 

Fotrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTOSES, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBON?, Registrar. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C., 
RE-OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1915. 
lasses in 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CRAFTS. 
SILVERSMITHS’ AND ALLIED CRAFTS. 
BOOK PRODUCTION. 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, AND MODEL- 
LING. 


CABINET WORK AND FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
STAINED GLASSWORK. 


Principal—FRED. V. BURRIDGE, R.E. A.R.C.A. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Situations Warant. 


5° PAUUL’S COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

tenting are invited for the position of WARDEN of 8T. 
ABTS EGE (Church of Engiand), affiliated to the Univer- 
sity of Foor New South Wales. Salary 700l. per annum, with 
house. Candidates must be Clergymen in Priests’ Orders. 

Applications, in writing, must be sent, before OCTOBER 16, 1915, 
to the Rev. H. SAUMAREZ SMITH, Central Board, Church 
House, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom all particulars can 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


temporary ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION is 
required immediately, Man or Woman, to assist eos in the 
Training Department during the period of the War. Salary 1601. per 
annum.—Applications, stating age and experience, together with not 
more than three —_ hinonials, should be forwarded to me not later 


than SEPTEMBER 
JAMES SHELLEY, Professor of Education. 


(ovat BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECUNDARY DAY SCHOOL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Committee invite »pplications for the position of PRINCIPAL 
OF THE SECONDARY eCHUUL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
The bo School is a mixed School, including Bursars, Student 
Teachers, and Pupil Teachers 

Candidates must be not “pel than 25 years of age, and be Graduates 
of a British University. he salary will be at the rate of 3002. per 
annum, increasing to 4007. by annual increments of 25 

Canvassing members of the Committee, either directiy or indirectly, 
will be considered a disqualification. — Application must be made 
upon the sg ne form, which cau be obtained, together with further 


particulars, from 
MOORE MURRAY, ald and Director. 
Education Office, yee A August 31, 1915. 











Situations Wanted. 


y ANTED, MORNING ENGAGEMENT as 

PRIVATE SECRETARY. Young Lady. Typing. Short- 
hand. Fluent French. Not a Business House.— Box 2110, Atheneum 
Press, 11, J 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.‘ 


PRIvAtTs SECRETARY.—LADY, young, 
.. Hone. History (Edinburgh), knowledge of French and 
rte desires SECRETAKIJAL POST.—M. J. F., 15, Moston Terrace, 








UTHOR of distinction (Poetry, Belles-Lettres, 

Scholastic, Translation, Commercial), free Christmas, seeks 

STAFF APPUINTMENT with PUBLISHER.—Box 2109, ee 
Prees, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C 








Miscellaneous. 
~! WISS LADY TEACHER, accustomed to trans- 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 


New York Post Office as Second Class matter 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 











The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Exhibitions. 
Books (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literarv, 


Educational, Law, Medical, Technical and all other subj cote 
Second-hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. cana 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books sent on = syonoval. —W.& é 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W 


BS TRAE DOBELL, 
session” HAND BOORSST LES. and PUBLISHER, 
aring Cross Road, London. 

A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Mauuscripts—I|lustrated Books, &. CATALOGU ES 
free on application. 








. ‘| AGGS§ BR O 8, 
i 109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKR, 

PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHB. 

CATALUGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 

Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 

Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work: f 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest frst. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








late from French, German, and English into thes 
seeks work as TRANSLATOR. — Mile. ELISE ZURCHER. 39, 
Grosvenor Koad, Aldershot. 





RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
story let as a separate flat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Facing South. ee of sea to East and a View of Downs at 
rear. Nobasement. Back entrance. Good ce 
On Entrance Floor: Dining-room (with p how her and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Stndy, ee Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and 
On Second Floor: Four by ee ‘(six beds), these fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w 
ane a of all taxes, 100/. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
Box = Athenmum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E. 








Cupe-Whriting, Kc. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


tae description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
hand iste provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOL OLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 





A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucke. 


STORIES, 





RDUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
ratis). Prospectuses of Schools, and of successful ASE’, 
Civil Series, and University ts sent (free of charge) on recei 
of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & “PAWCR 
ool Agents (established 1883), 34, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
YPE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate Arts, London) 
Messerati, ay ee — —Miss A. M. CATCHPOOL, M.A. 

gard’s Lewish: 8.E., formerly CAMBRIDGE TYPE. 
WRITING. OFFICE. “Tele: ? hee Green 1075. 


Printers. 
OOK PRINTING.—Authors desiring FREE 


ESTIMATES for printing their work should write to FRANCiS 
HARRIS, 45, Eastleigh Road, Taunton, for lowest prices. 





HE ATHENXUM PRESS will be pleased to 
submit Estimates for Exjoting BROCE TEES, MO RS 
gamealas cs L TABLES, CATALOGUES for PRIVAT 


If you require any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 
therewith, consult 


THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Telegrams: Evsovsos, J.onpos. Telephone: Centrat 2120 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY ey ~ a 
Invested Capita’ 
A UNIQUE ON VEST MENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Aesistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-ous ean invest the sum cf 
Thirteen Pounds (or its spavelent hy Oe iw temp ae and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advanta 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of otesulle as lopg as need 


exists. 
SECOND Permavent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Mantes rs. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral eo when 





needed 
For further information apply to THE eee of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Ball Court, Ludgate Bill Ze 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr, G. A. NATESAN. 





Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... iad Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. ih Three Dollars. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
sial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 





SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
Mk. G. A. NATESAN. 

‘*T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helpin 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions oat 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 
‘“‘T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

‘*Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

‘‘ Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
“‘Tt is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
G Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 
‘WCadras, India. 








THE 


FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


SEPTEMBER Issue contains the following 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 


HENRY A. WATT, M.P., and 
T. HYNES, LL.B. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Dr. E. E. PRATT, Chief of Bureau 
of Commerce at Washington. 


INVESTMENT IN NEW COUNTRIES 
H. TAYLOR SMITH. 


Extracts from the World’s Press relating 
to Investments and the War 


New Issues during the War 


Digests of Companies’ Reports and latest 
Quotations and Dividends 


All Subscribers 
entitled to free use 
of the EXTENSIVE 
SERVICE GF FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION main- 
tained by this Review. 


are 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


1/- net 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post free 
on application to 


THE PUBLISHERS 
2, Waterloo Place 
London, S.W. 





JOHN LONG’S 


Popular Novels 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


THE NATION says :— 
‘*MR. JOHN LONG is the most enterprising 
of all the Publishers who strive to supply 
the English Public with those well-known 
brands of fiction which best satisfy their 
cravings. The novels published by him are 
always distinguished by the bold appeal 
they make to the great majority of our 
countrymen.”’ 


THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE 
(4tTH EDITION) LILIAN ARNOLD 
__Author of ‘The Storm-Dog,’ ‘ Also Joan,’ &c. _ 
NEVER IN DOUBT 
(2xp EDITION) NAT GOULD 
The Author whose Sales exceed Nine Million 
pies! 
HONOUR IN PAWN 


(4TH EDITION) H. MAXWELL 
Author ot ‘ The Beloved Premier,’ &e. 


THREE SUMMERS 
(2np EDITION) 
VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
Author of ‘ Left in Charge,’ &c. 
THE DREAM FRIEND 
(3rp EDITION) V. GOLDIE 


Author of ‘ Marjorie Stevens,’ &ce. 
THE MORMON LION 


(2np EDITION) 
A New Author. 




















DAVID FORD 


THE BARBARIANS | 
(2xp EDITION) JAMES BLYTH 


Author of ‘ Rubina,’ ‘ Amazement,’ &c. 


THE COURTS OF LOVE 
(2xp EDITION) FARREN LE BRETON 
Author of ‘ Hoya,’ ‘ Fruits of Pleasure,’ &c. 














THE DRIVING FORCE 
(2xp EDITION) GEORGE ACORN 
Author of ‘ One of the Multitude,’ &e. 


THE SONG OF SURRENDER 
(3np EDITION) HENRY BRUCE 
Author of ‘ The Residency,’ &e. 


THE HEART OF JOANNA 

(2xp EDITION) ROBERT A. HAMBLIN 

_ ____ A New Author, 

HIS WIFE’S SISTER 

(JUST OUT) Mrs. CARTER READ 
_Author of ‘ Burnt Offerings,’ &c. 


THE DUAL IDENTITY 

















(JUST OUT) C. GUISE MITFORD 
Author of ‘The Hidden Mask,’ &c. 

THE DESPOT 

(JUST OUT) ELLEN ADA SMITH 


Author of ‘The Busybody,’ &c. 


A MILLION FOR A SOUL 
(JUST OUT) Mrs. C, E. PHILLIMORE 


Author of ‘Two Women and a Maharajah,’ &c. 


CROSS-TIDES 
(JUST OUT) 








MONTIE McGRIGOR 
A New Author. 





LONDON: JOHN LONG, LTD., Publishers 
12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket 
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and, if Signor Gayda, the author of ‘Modern | as Mrs. Howard did George II., is indi- 
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LITERATURE 


—_@— 


AUSTRIA AND ITS COURT. 


RoyaL governesses or governesses to 
royalty have been freely committing 
themselves to print of late, and it must be 
confessed that their confidences will not 
ease the paths of their successors. The 
Courts of Central Europe will not, in any 
case, be particularly anxious for a genera- 
tion or two to engage Englishwomen for 
the instruction of their Archduchesses 
and Princesses. But we cannot help 
feeling that a policy of rigid exclusion will 
be justified if such governesses make it a 
habit to divulge the weaknesses of their 
charges. Most of the stories told in the 
“Recollections of a Royal Governess’ 
about the Archduchess Elizabeth of 
Austria, daughter of the ill-fated Arch- 
duke Rudolph, are innocuous, no doubt. 
Still, we get such details as, ‘‘ She has a 
little streak of meanness where money 
is concerned,” and we are favoured with 
numerous examples of her efforts at 
English composition, “ Venc [thank] jou 
vor jor lettre” and so forth. It may 
occur to those unaccustomed to Court 
circles that. if these eccentricities seem to 
show that the pupil could not learn, they 
also indicate that the teacher left her 
mission incomplete. 

With this deduction made, we admit 
that the Royal Governess has written an 
interesting book, full of shrewd observa- 
tion. Before she undertook the education 
of the Archduchess Elizabeth, she super- 
vised that of Countess Wanda, daughter 
of Count Badeni, then Governor of Galicia, 
afterwards a harassed Prime Minister at 
Vienna. Her picture of the administra- 
tion of great Polish estates is full of life, 





Recollections of a Royal Governess. (Hutchin- 
son & Co., 10s. 6d.) 
Modern Austria. By Virginio 


e Gayda. 
(Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d ) 





Austria,’ could have consulted her pages, 
he might have modified his description of 
the Polish landowners as careless spend- 
thrifts, indifferent to the misery of their 
peasants. We read, on the contrary, of 
much activity in hospital nursing and the 
designing of dresses for rustic girls. 

Thrust into the midst of a hospitable, 
Epicurean existence, the Governess brought 
some healthy British prejudices with her. 
Thus Count Badeni refrained from present- 
ing her with three beautiful skins, because 
she expressed her shocked surprise at his 
remark that he had been lucky enough to 
shoot some foxes. Yet, beneath all the 
hunting and the dinner-parties, we pene- 
trate to the anxious watch and ward on 
the Russian frontier, and the ubiquity 
of the secret service, as the Governess 
discovered to her cost after she had made 
an unauthorized incursion into the slums 
of Lemberg. 

The Governess, promoted to Vienna, 
found that the Court buzzed with scandal, 
and she had little scruple about trans- 
ferring that scandal to paper. Her more 
intimate pages read like an echo of Fanny 
Burney’s diary. There are the same 
small jealousies, and her Schwellenberg 
was the Countess Coudenhove, ill-tempered 
and censorious, according to her account 
Still, the Countess could write an amiable 
letter to the Governess, with ‘“ Please 
don’t be lonely ” at the end of it. The 
Archduchess Elizabeth cuts a_ pathetic 
figure, uneducated, high-spirited, treated 
with coldness, it would seem, by her 
mother, and in terror of her grandmother, 
the Empress, who visited the sins of the 
daughter-in-law on the child. But the 
girl could think for herself, as when, after 
the Meyerling tragedy, she flatly denied, 
and continued to deny, that the disfigured 
face, repaired in wax, was that of her 
dead father; and when, on the eve 
of her mother’s second marriage with 
Count Lonyay, she confided to the Go- 
verness, ‘* I, too, shall make a mésalliance.”’ 
So she has, after having flatly refused, 
if the Governess is to be believed, to 
consider the German Emperor’s second 
son as a suitor, and has lived happily 
ever since. 

The Royal Governess gives her own 
version of the Meyerling tragedy, to 
the effect that the Archduke Rudolph’s 
drunken companions battered him to 
death and then shot Maria Vetsera. 
Dealing with an obscure story told ad 
nauseam in different ways, she has at 
least had the good taste to discard sundry 
unpleasant details. The Governess ad- 
mits us to a glimpse, and a striking 
one, of the Empress, as, all in black and 
heavily veiled, she floated past the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth and herself one even- 
ing in the Long Avenue at Schénbrunn, 
while the frightened child clung to her, 
gasping, “Grandmamma!” The Em- 
peror appears, stately at Court ceremonies, 
pious at religious services, and humorously 
benign when he caught the Governess up 
a swing from which she was unable to 
descend. The inevitable Frau Schratt, 
who served him for a mental pillow much 





cated in an anecdote or two, the account 
of the relationship reading like a page 
from Lord Hervey, notably in the ac- 
quiescence of the Empress. The Royal 
Governess does not really bring her readers 
much closer to an understanding of 
Francis Joseph, but she appears to regard 
h's acceptance of Count Badeni’s resigna- 
tion as an unworthy act. 

Much has been written about the Crown 
Princess Stephanie and her eccentric sister, 
Princess Louise of Coburg, nor can it be 
said that the Royal Governess enlightens 
us overmuch about them The first was 
out of her element in the Austrian Court ; 
the second, after numerous escapades, 
lost her reason. But the Governess 
gives an animated description from her 
diary of the marriage of another royal 
lady, who has made all Europe talk, 
namely, Princess Louise of Tuscany. ‘* No 
happiness,’ she wrote, “is predicted as 
the outcome of to-day’s wedding.” It 
certainly has not proved a success. Other 
familiar figures of a frequently discussed 
Court are passed under review by the 
Royal Governess, and she evidently under- 
stands the Austrian nobility, the most 
self-centred community that the world 
van show. Here is a capital story. 
Countess Karolyi told her chef not to 
serve truffles so profusely as the children 
did not care for them. ‘‘ But, Madame,”’ 
was the respectful and serious reply, 
*“ young Countesses must learn to like 
truffles.” 


Signor Gayda, like the Royal Governess, 
touches, in his ‘Modern Austria,’ on the 
Austrian Court and nobility, but his con- 
clusions are too clearly the outcome of 
café gossip to be of much value. His 
book as a whole is eloquent and clever, 
though its ability belongs rather to journa- 
lism than to permanent literature. He 
is too positive, too trenchant. Thus he 
regards the Jews as the curse of Austria- 
Hungary, sweaters of labour, exploiters of 
the landowning classes, and conductors 
of a press that does not in the least re- 
present the people. Yet, when he comes 
to their opposites, the Christian Socialists, 
he has not a good word to say for them. 
*“Modern Austria’ requires, therefore, 
to be read with caution, though many of 
its views are sound enough. We agree 
with Signor Gayda, for instance, that 
universal suffrage has failed in Austria, 
because the new cloth was sewn on to an 
old garment. Two parties have emerged 
from it, the Socialists and the Christian 
Socialists, but the welter of the nations 
has been, if anything, increased. 

‘Modern Austria ’ was published before 
the war under the title of ‘ La Crisi di un 
Impero.’ As his translators explain, 
Signor Gayda has not attempted to change 
his standpoint, thus avoiding another of 
those attempts to sell the bearskin before 
the bear is killed, of which we have had 
many of late. But an additional section 
on ‘Italia Irredenta’ makes out an 
excellent case for his country’s entrance 
into the war, though it was written be- 
fore that step was actually taken. The 
Austrian policy of using one race as the 
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bludgeon for another, as in the Trentino 
and Dalmatia, finds in Signor Gayda an 
incisive, though rather incomplete, critic. 
Thus he has not much to say about the 
Rumanians in Transylvania, though he 
discusses at some length the oppression 
of the Ruthenians, who are no more and 
no less than Little Russians, by the 
Poles, and the persecution of the Servians, 
whether Christian or Mohammedan, of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by the Croats and 
Germans. His enthusiasm is reserved 
chiefly for the Czechs, a determined race 
who not only hold their own, and more, 
in Bohemia, but have also made their way 
into German Austria, its offices and trades. 
They are, he exclaims, “ the most realistic 
of all the Slavs of the Empire.” Signor 
Gayda’s cure for the evils dominant in 
Austria-Hungary is a national, as opposed 
to an international, Socialism. Some 
federal plan would seem to lie at the back 
of hishead, but,since he leaves it undefined, 
his suggestive book comes to a rather 
indefinite conclusion. 








Belgian Poems: Chants Patriotiques et 
autres Poémes. Par Emile Cammaerts. 
English Translations by Tita Brand- 
Cammaerts. (John Lane, 4s. 6d. net.) 


{HERE is no better evidence of poetical 
power and stability than the preservation 
of a natural tone under extreme stress of 
circumstance. War is in a certain sense 
poetry transformed into action, and so far 
as that is the case, it makes written poetry 
superfluous. The exordium of every 
speaker in these days is that the time 
demands deeds, not words, and even the 
winged words of the poet are not wholly 
excepted. So far as we have still an ear 
for them, we cannot but apply peculiarly 
strict standards of criticism, and that by 
instinct, not by design. The key of our 
receptivity is set to the scale of passing 
events; we are under the strain of con- 
centration upon a great purpose. More 
than ever then we require in that emo- 
tional reflection of our world which is 
literature the qualities of justice, sincerity, 
and moderation. Of all that in the situa- 
tion defeats and stultifies emotion we are 
constantly aware, and therefore all high- 
sounding words sound hollow. The poetry 
that reaches us is the poetry that by 
remaining simply human mitigates and 
reconciles. At the time of the American 
Civil War Whitman wrote such poetry in 
his ‘ Drum Taps,’ and we doubt if any- 
thing more beautiful or more warlike has 
ever been written about war. M. Cam- 
maerts, who has, perhaps, learnt some- 
thing from Whitman, has within his 
slenderer compass a note of directness and 
intimacy which makes a comparison of 
his ‘Chants Patriotiques’ with ‘ Drum 
Taps’ not unjustifiable. He writes in his 
Introduction :— 
J’ai mis ici ma vie intime, 
Mois par mois et jour par jour. 


J’ai ri sans rhythme et j’ai pleuré sans rime 
Au gré de ma foi et de mon amour. 





He is explaining that the profits on his 
book will be spent on tobacco for Belgian 
soldiers in the trenches, and he is apologiz- 
ing for the homeliness of his style. But 
the quality he apologizes for is—as he 
well knows—the real strength of his 
work. 

For it is as we feel the pains and sorrows, 
the courage and the resolve of individual 
men and women that we appreciate the 
significance of the war and the splendour 
of the cause for which we are fighting. M. 
Cammaerts has been able to preserve 
perfectly in these poems the sense of 
immediacy, the touch of personal ex- 
perience. His verses really illuminate 
the war because they enable us to under- 
stand just what it has been to himself. 

The translations, which appear on 
alternate pages facing their originals, 
are by various hands, those of Madame 
Cammaerts, which are the least ambitious, 
being, we think, the best. M.Cammaerts’s 
forms are extremely difficult—no doubt 
more so to English than to French readers. 
The rhythm of each of his lines is an 
independent study, being determined by 
the inter-relation of sound and sense 
within its own compass. Not only so, 
but lines of an even number of syllables 
are interchanged at will with lines of an 
odd number, and these apparently irre- 
concilable units are rhymed _ together. 
The effect of this appears to be given 
perfectly by Madame Cammaerts in such 
a couplet as 

I watch the beeches budding too, 

And follow the first butterfly? in the blue. 
But the rhymes themselves recognize no 
law of symmetry. Characteristic also 
(in form, that is to say) is the following : 

And I blessed the hand inspired 

Which wrought that holy sacrilege, 

And placed on this deserted grave, 

That she from harm it save, 

The pure and sacred image, 

With raised eyes and lips serene, 

Of the little china Virgin. 
Here “ sacrilege ’’ and ‘* image,”’ ** serene ”’ 
and “ Virgin,” are, we think, calculated 
assonances, and, if so, they are quite in 
harmony with M. Cammaerts’s methods 
in his original work. But the virtue 
of such methods, where they have virtue, 
cannot be reproduced. 


Perhaps the chief service of these trans- 
lations is that, as here and there they fall 
short, they exhibit to us the felicity of 
phrase, the spontaneity, the grace of un- 
embroidered diction, to which M. Cam- 
maerts has sacrificed form as commonly 
understood. We wish he could have 
kept his qualities and made no sacrifice ; for 
certainly true simplicity of form is as 
rare a thing in poetry as simplicity of dic- 
tion, and an even surer source of pleasure. 
However, it is not the critic’s place to 
quarrel with the artist for not giving 
more than he gives, especially when his 
gift is as beautiful and rare as that of 
M. Cammaerts. 











How Luke was Written. By E. W. 
Lummis. | (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Mark, by Baur’s theory, was the latest 

of the Synoptic Gospels, and the evidence 

adduced, as Mr. Lummis points out, was 
that of apparent conflation in certain 
passages of the text of Matthew and that 
of Luke. In the discussion over this 
theory another theory was put forward, 
which is generally accepted, viz., that 
Mark was the first Gospel and was a 
source for Matthew and Luke. A fact of 
importance is the basis of still another 
theory. In Matthew and Luke there are 
words and passages not found in Mark, 
and it is suggested that for these there was 

a source which was not Mark. This 

source is now usually styled Q, and 

Prof. Harnack has attempted to construct 

a text of Q. Mr. Lummis holds that this 

third theory is not required. Before de- 

ciding that Matthew and Luke had a 

source apart from Mark, we must inquire 

if any dependence of Matthew on Luke, or 

Luke on Matthew, can be traced. The 

thesis which Mr. Lummis supports is that 

Q as a hypothetical document is unneces- 

sary and is really excluded. 

**T submit evidence [he says] for the view 

that the phenomena of the non-Marcan 
coincidences of Matthew and Luke can be 
explained only on the assumption that 
Luke was acquainted with Matthew, and 
that he derived his knowledge of the common 
matter, with slight exceptions, if any, 
directly from Matthew, and from Matthew 
alone.” 
Mr. Lummis arrays himself against almost 
all the scholars of Britain, Germany, and 
America, and, of course, faces Prof. 
Harnack. Examining one of that scholar’s 
hypotheses, and following consistently the 
German’s rule, he finds that his Q contains 
all the Logian matter common to Matthew 
and Luke, and presents it in the order 
of Matthew. So far then as that matter 
is concerned there is no need to pre- 
suppose Q as a source. 

In support of his thesis Mr. Lummis 
examines the composition of Luke up 
to “the Great Omission.” This part of 
his book shows his conception of the 
Evangelist’s method. A short chapter 
deals with ‘‘the insertion of Luke’s 
peculiar matter and the revision.” Luke 
is pictured as a young man of some literary 
culture, careful and a little self-conscious 
in his choice of language. The two rolls 
before him, Mark and Matthew, would 
be regarded as variants of the same 
book. While Mark would be the better 
authority for fact and chronology, per- 
haps because recognized as the earlier, 
he would be uncouth as a writer in 
comparison with Matthew of “the 
polished pen.” Mark and Matthew 
had preciovs contents, but there were 
things not fit to be offered to the critical 
Hellenic world to which Luke belonged. 
Matthew had the story of the birth of 
Christ, but as told by him it was not for 
a Greek reader. Then the incidents in 
Matthew ii— 

“the incredible massacre of children, the 

magic of Eastern wizards, the star over @ 
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stall, the flight into Egypt, the return and 
settlement at Nazareth, each of which is 
sanctioned by a chance assonance in some 
irrelevant prophecy ’’— 

were equally inadmissible. Dealing with 
the two rolls which Luke had before him, 
Mr. Lummis makes use of conjecture. 
There is the presumption that the passages 
in Mark which do not occur in Luke were 
absent from the roll, and, further, what- 
ever these words may mean, 

“that passages of Mark which Luke, usually 
so careful in following the Marcan order, 
has displaced, were also absent from Luke’s 
copy of Mark.” 


Again, it is held to be probable that 
Luke’s copy of Matthew was somewhat 
frayed and worn, and that a word or 
two here and there had been obliterated 
or half-obliterated. Conjectures or pre- 
sumptions of the class indicated are too 
often easy methods of getting rid of 
fundamental difficulties, and Mr. Lummis, 
like others, must be judged by his 
conjectures. He does not depend, how- 
ever, on conjecture for the main support 
of his thesis. His work is direct, and 
is the contribution of a scholar. 








Tod Sloan by Himself. Edited by A. Dick 
Luckman. (Grant Richards, 15s. net.) 


Tue art of autobiography is difficult, 

rhaps because above all it requires 
nll and asense of one’s own signifi- 
cance which is denied to many otherwise 
considerable persons. A desire to right 
himself before the world and remove mis- 
conceptions moved Newman to his im- 
mortal ‘ Apologia,’ and a similar idea has 
inspired the American jockey who had 
such startling success in this country at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and 
found himself excluded from riding in the 
twentieth. He does not deny his offences, 
and his frankness is certainly engaging. 
Fortunately the book has not been loaded 
with the journalese sometimes provided 
by a sporting editor, and we get a vivid 
conversational account of an impulsive boy 
not wanting in gen¢rosity and resource, 
but spoilt by success, and unequal to the 
position he attained. Aischylus and Mr, 
Weller for once are contradicted. This 
accurate judge of a horse was not a judge 
of human character. 


Tod Sloan (the first name is a corruption 
of *‘ Toad,”’ and refers to his diminutive 
size) was, we gather, handicapped by 
losing his mother early, and escaping too 
easily the government of his father. His 
happy-go-lucky career in early days is, 
however, quite in accordance with that of 
many successful Americans. He assisted 
a travelling showman who loved fighting 
for its own sake, and left him on being 
required, without any previous practice, 
to fall with a parachute out of a balloon. 
Oddly enough, he began with a great dis- 
taste for horses, and was a dead failure as 
a rider, so that he had to take to cooking. 
Tili 1893 the future “ star” jockey was a 





byword among trainers; but he was ob- 
servant. and had a way with horses which 
finally led to a success rivalling that of 
Archer. His forward crouching seat was 
derided, but he stuck to it, and easily 
surpassed elder riders. Despite a large 
appetite, of which he boasts, he never put 
on weight to any extent, and was spared 
the difficult and depressing business of 
“wasting ”’ which led to Archer’s ruin. 
Unfortunately, he was a born gambler, 
and betted heavily, though always, he 
adds, on his own mounts. His excuse for 
this—that a jockey must live—is really 
ludicrous, and, as is common in records of 
sport, his whole career is one of reckless 
improvidence—pockets bulging with money 
one day and empty the next. When he 
won the Futurity, the richest American 
race, for Mr. W. C. Whitney, he had had 
5,000 dollars for travelling expenses, and 
secured besides a present of 9,000 dollars. 
Mr. Whitney also gave him a watch, and a 
tip in shares that led to a profit of 110,000 
dollars. His fee for going over to ride in 
France was 200J., and for winning a French 
race he got a present of 700/. That is 
more than admirable workers of ten 
times his ability and experience in their 
special and useful work have ever got in any 
year of their lives. This jockey suffered 
naturally enough from “ swollen head ’’— 
he admits it—though he had an excellent 
and judicious friend in Lord William Beres- 
ford; but he was surrounded by flatterers 
who regarded him as Sir Oracle. A foolish 
press applauded him as a very great person; 
elsewhere his editor says that “it was 
almost inevitable to believe him ”’ ; and, 
when he did not win, he tells us more than 
once that the judge was wrong. Such 
assertions, fortified with italics, are not in 
accordance with English ideas of sports- 
manship and modesty. But the world of 
the turf, like the world of business, has its 
own conceptions of life and manners. 
Tod Sloan, of course, had to face the 
jealousy engendered by the American 
invasion ; he had to face also the ingenious 
exaggerations and inventions which are 
the particular pride of American journal- 
ism, and not unknown in this country. 


However self-confident, Tod Sloan tells 
some stories against himself. After losing 
3501. at nap in half an hour, he calls 
himself “the smallest in size, but yet, 
perhaps, one of the biggest mugs about at 
that period.” He reveals his quickness 
in retort, which has probably done him 
more harm than he knows. But we hesi- 
tate to criticize a world so different from 
our own. No single book—not even 
Ruff’s ‘ Guide to the Turf ’—is mentioned 
in this record, while bookmakers of the 
sporting sort receive an immense amount 
of attention. Here the really great soul is 
he whose bets run to four or five figures. 


The unfortunate incidents in the auto- 
biographer’s career are dealt with at 
some length. One of these was the upset- 
ting of the table where he was sitting at 
Ascot. Regarding this as done on pur- 
pose, he “jabbed”’ the waiter with the 
neck of a champagne bottle and drew a 
little blood. This was “ squared”’ with 





five pounds in gold, we learn; but the 
incident grew when it got into the papers. 
When it was worn threadbare, *‘ Lord 
William came to me and said he had 
hushed up the whole business and had 
paid several hundred pounds.” Tod Sloan 
insisted on ‘‘ standing the expense ’’ him- 
self ; but how, we wonder, did the eost 
of a small cut run into hundreds of pounds? 
‘“Latet anguis in herba”’; the Turf is 
a curious institution, especially in its 
pecuniary transactions. 

It is pleasant to read that the auto- 
biographer did not leave Paris in hasty 
alarm last autumn, but started at once on 
var work. In France, as in England, he 
had previously spoilt his chances by in 
judicious action, but he still hopes to get 
near the fighting, and he has certainly 
claims as a sharpshooter, being an ex- 
cellent shot. ‘‘ Many of the greatest in 
their various lines’’ have, as he notes, 
already laid down their lives, but they 
have done so for something more serious 
than sport. This war will, we hope, 
afford some revision of “ greatness,” a 
word staled and abused by cheap jour- 
nalism. 

The book includes some photographs 
and amusing caricatures. The editor does 
not appear to have considered an orderly 
sequence as of importance, nor has he 
removed elementary errors in grammar. 
We do not, of course, expect an index. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary for the people 
who never read books, but will devour 
this one. Horses, dates, and sporting 
records are often associated with retentive 
memories. This specialized knowledge is 
not so much a talent as acquired by long 
practice. We hasten to add that this 
reflection is not our own, but is one of 
the “brightest” things handed down 
concerning riders by the wonderful 
** Pittsburg Phil.” 








ENGLISH WAR BALLADS. 


Tus publication of ballads and broad- 
sides printed at Halifax, and preserved 
in the Bankfield Museum, falls pat to the 
occasion. For they are chiefly concerned 
with England’s last great struggle against 
the attempt of a European power to 
seize the hegemony of the world. They 
date from the Revolutionary and pre- 
Revolutionary wars, from the victory of 
Rodney in the West Indies to the battle 
of Cambrai. If the ballads have as little 
merit, from a literary point of view, as 
‘Your King and Country Want You’ 
and other patriotic songs of the present 
day, they bear witness to the same patriotic 
intensity of effort, and the same clear 
understanding of the main issues at 
stake, which distinguish our people to-day, 
We are always being told that the English 





War Ballads and Broadsides of Previous Wars 
(1779-1795). Bankfield Museum Notes, 
Second Series, No. 5. Prepared for the 
Press by H. Ling Roth and J. T. Jolley. 
(Halifax, F. King & Sons, 2s. 6d.) 
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are an unimaginative race. Yet we have 
the finest imaginative literature in the 
world, and we have the unchallengeable 
proof of political imagination in the 
response of the people of town and country 
alike to the appeal of world crises, a 
response much in advance of the expecta- 
tions of their leaders. The broadsides 
here reprinted, such as those summoning 
a meeting to support the policy of Pitt, 
and to provide comforts for the soldiers, 
bear a curious similarity to the circulars 


which express the eagerness of non- 
combatants to-day to take their part 


in the national work. 

The history of these prints is interesting. 
They and others were collected by the late 
Mr. F. A. Leyland, and presented to the 
Bankfield Museum by his son. They had 
suffered much from damp, and, as the 
editors tell us, the book into which they 
had been pasted appears to have fallen 
into the hands of a child. Some of them 
had been pasted one on the top of the 
other ; some of the outer ones had com- 
pletely rotted away, and of others only 
half - sheets remained. The rest were 
placed in a hot bath, and floated off one 
by one on to sheets of foolscap and fastened 
down and dried. The present collection, 
very carefully reprinted under the super- 
vision of the editors, is composed of such 
as, for the most part, have not been re- 


printed before. Their interest, as we 
have suggested, is multiplied tenfold, 


now that our soldiers are fighting for the 
old principle, upon the old ground. 


The editors supply some expository 
notes which are mostly apt, though here 
and there they are open to correction. 
It can hardly be said, for instance, without 
qualification, that the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes are anapestic. In the ballad 
entitled ‘Rodney Triumphant’ it seems 
clear to us that the author intends us to 
understand ‘the island Eustatia,’’ when 
he tells us that “‘ Unto bold Rodney he 
delivered the same.” The editors suggest 
“ key, flag, or sword.”’ In another ballad 
the occurrence of the phrase “heart of 
oak” prompts the remark that this 
expression “‘ may have obtained currency 
before Garrick stamped it further with 
the imprint of his genius.’ It certainly 
had, and may easily be found 150 years 
earlier. In the ballad of the ‘ Bitter Weeds 
of England’ the editors are tempted to 
suggest “‘ changeable ”’ for “‘ chargeable ” 
in the line “ The King....is very charge- 
able, he ‘ll ruinate us all, sir.” But the 
proper meaning of “chargeable”’ (expensive, 
burdensome) gives the right sense. Lastly, 
the note on Marchaussée may be a little 
misleading. The editors observe that it 
“is the name given in Charles Dickens’s 
‘ Little Dorrit’ to the debtors’ prison at 
Southwark—the Marshalsea.’’ It was the 
real name of that prison, and was applied 
also to other London prisons. 


The editors have taken great pains to 
reproduce the spelling of the originals. 
But in ‘ Allen’s Return’ we have “ caresly ” 
in the text, where we gather from the 
note that the original is printed, or 
misprinted, “ carefly.”’ 





FICTION. 


The Highwayman. By H. C. Bailey. 


(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


ApMIRATION and liking are two different 
sentiments, and while this novel may easily 
win the former, the liking or disliking of it 
will depend in many cases on the effect on 
the reader of the peculiar person alluded 
to in its title. 

The period is the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when the Pretender’s hope of peace- 
ful succession was unextinguished, and the 
principal male characters are a father and 
his illegitimate son—the former an un- 
scrupulous colonel, the latter an honest 
and firmly unfilial scholar whose acid 
wit gives his record a flavour of vinegar. 
The heroine is a beautiful heiress whose 
spontaneity in  love-making contrasts 
vividly with the sourness (chivalrous in 
origin) of her lover, who, it is fair to add, 
is a very cleverly conceived character. 

A striking scene in the book occurs in 
the palace on the day of the Queen’s 
death, when the author imagines Prince 
James endeavouring to obtain from his 
sister a confirmation of his claim to 
succeed her on the throne. We should 
have been glad to see more of the historical 
characters introduced by Mr. Bailey, for 
he succeeds in creating a fascinating 
illusion of their presence and_ speech. 
Praise is due to the excellent style of the 
novel, which is undoubtedly the work of 
an accomplished and conscientious crafts- 
man. 


Ten Degrees Backward. By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6s.) 


THOUGH it was obviously an artistic error 
to tell this story in the first person, the 
author may be congratulated on the 
attainment of a high level of spiritual 
interest and on pleasing vivacity in 
characterization. Tribute may be paid 
also to an ingenuity which deceives the 
reader with a view to securing a sur- 
prisingly cheerful ending. 

The narrator is a baronet in his forties 
who marries an orphan girl in her teens. 
The young wife suffers severely from an 
overdose of sister-in-law, with the result 
that she and her twin brother suddenly 
decamp, leaving the baronet blighted and 
bitter. 


By making her principal character an 
instrument of Christ’s healing power the 
author prepares the way for a striking 
demonstration of the disastrous effect of 
hatred and an unforgiving spirit on the 
efficacy of such an instrument. It may 
be said that, if the Christian Scientist’s 
consciousness of the curative process 
initiated by prayer were generally as clear 
as in the case of Mrs. Felkin’s healer, 
there would be much less scepticism about 
mystical therapeutics. This reflection, 
however, does not detract from the merit 
of a fresh and clever story, in which the 
author’s humour is happily in evidence. 





Shadows of Flames. By Amélie Rives. 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 
WitHout entirely endorsing Heine’s 


opinion that to have failed twice in love 
is the hall-mark of a fool, we feel some 
surprise at the courage which incites 
Princess Troubetzkoy’s heroine, after, two 
abnormally unhappy marriages, to venture 
yet a third time upon matrimony. A 
particularly discouraging feature of the 
case is the curious sameness of conduct 
which characterizes both her first husbands, 
one an English aristocrat, the other a New 
York millionaire, addicted respectively to 
morphia and alcohol; but we gather that 
better things may be hoped from the 
Italian nobleman who is her final choice. 
The habits and devices of a morphino- 
maniac are impressively presented, and in 
contrast we have a pleasing picture of 
country life in Virginia, with its sweet 
old-world tranquillity. 


The Pioneers. By Katharine Susannah 
Prichard. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


DeEcLARING itself on its title-page to be 
an Australasian prize novel which gained 
for its author 1,000/., Miss Prichard’s 
work excites some curiosity about the 
failures in the competition out of which 
it has emerged triumphantly. For, though 
‘The Pioneers’ is a stirring example, of 
sensational fiction, it is not a first-rate 
work of art. The scene is Jaid in Australia 
in the days when convicts were transported 
to Van Diemen’s Land, and the author in 
an arbitrary but effective fashion shows 
the heroic nature of the gratitude awakened 
in an escaped convict by a young married 
woman who aided him and his wounded 
companion. At a later stage we are 
presented with two young lovers in the 
son of this good Samaritan and the daugh- 
ter of the grateful convict, and for a 
villain we have a sort of colonial Jonathan 
Wild. Through him our author finds an 
opportunity for a disgusting incident of 
what may be called lustful blackmailing 
which threatens to make the heroine, 
whose name is Deirdre, as melancholy a 
figure as her namesake in Irish} legend. 
The story, with its details of scrub fire, 
“ cattle-faking,” and convict life, may at 
least pass as a representative colonial 
work; the author’s character - drawing 
shows talent, and we fancy that, with 
greater attention to veracity of general 
effect, she may produce a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory novel. 


The Gates of Sorrow. By Marie Connor 
Teighton. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 
THE pages of this book are packed with 
extraordinary coincidences. ‘There is an 
excess of this sort of thing, yet perhaps 
the appetite that demands it can never 
be appeased. It does not seem to matter 
that repetition follows repetition, and that 
the faces of the characters become grey or 
white, or whitish-grey or greyish-white, in 
every chapter. The monotony of emo- 
tional play seems, however, to maintain the 
hypnotic state induced in the first few 
wonderful pages of murder and madness. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


——_o— 
THEOLOGY. 


Abbott (Edwin A.), MIsceELLANEA EVANGELICA: 

II. CHrist’s MirAcLES OF FEEDING, 3/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

This treatise forms a chapter in a forthcoming 

yolume of Diatessarica, to be called ‘The Law of 
the New Kingdom.’ 


Godwin (C. H. Seliwood), THe ANGLICAN PROPER 
PsALMs, 4/6 net. Bell 
“Critical and exegetical notes on obscure 
and corrupt passages in the Hebrew text, in the 
light of modern knowledge.”” The Preface is by 
Prof. A. H. Say<e. 


Winnington-Ingram (Rt. Rev. Arthur F.), THE Soun 

oF A NATION, 6d. net. Pearson 

The sermon preached by the Bishop of 
London from the steps of St. Paul’s last July. 


Woodroffe (Rev. C. A.), A Catt TO THE NATION, 
6d. net. Elliot Stock 
_ The subject of the sermon is the failure of 
Britain to employ ali her spiritual forces for 
victory. 
POETRY. 


Malaher (Bruce), A LEGEND or WIcKLow, 2 /6 net. 
: Stoneham 
Besides the ‘Legend’ there are several 
poems, including ‘The Poor Man’s ‘Treasury,’ 
‘ Reverie,’ ‘Sunny Provence,’ ‘ Notre Dame,’ and 
* Derwentwater.’ 
Poems of Anyte of Tegea, 2d. net. 
The Author, 7, Christchurch Place, Hampstead 
A booklet in ‘‘ The Poets’ Translation Series.” 
The rendering is by Mr. Richard Aldington. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Norwich Public Library, Readers’ Guide, SEpTEM- 
BER, Id. Norwich, Library Committee 
Contains an annotated catalogue of the 
books, pamphlets, and articles relating to deceased 
Norfolk artists, and a catalogue of books and 
articles on the Battle of Agincourt. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Firkins (Oscar W.), RatpH Watpo™ EMERSON, 
r /6 net. New York, Houghton’ Mifflin Co. 
For his material the author has drawn 
largely from the ten-volume edition of the 
Journals,’ published during 1909-14. 


Hardy (Col. Sir Reginald), Ipra OpuLENTA (the 
Earlier History of Ypres), 1/ net. Harrison 
; 2 account of the town of Ypres, from the 
crea wy no to the end of the fourteenth 
fectwdad. ibliography, pictures, and plans are 
Harrer (Gustave Adolphus), STrupIES IN THE 
HIsTtoRY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF SYRIA. 
Milford 
i A thesis presented to the Faculty of Princeton 
/niversity for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Lees (Beatrice A.), ALFRED THE GREAT, MAKER OF 
ENGLAND, 848-899, 10/6 net. Putnam 
an This volume, on the life and times of Kin 
a pe contains an Index and a _ Bibliography. 
ach chapter is annotated and illustrated. ; 


Stark (Malcolm), THE PuLse oF THE WoRLD 
(Fleet Street Memories), 5/ net. Skeffington 
, The author, a journalist of forty years’ 
experience, records his impressions and recollec- 
tions of past and present celebrities and events. 
Tickner (F, W.), SoctaL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 3 /6 Arnold 
The book begins by a description of life in 
an English village in the eleventh century, 
with its castle, manor house, and hut; deals with 
the changes in country life, trade developments, 
and industrial and agrarian revolutions; and 
closes with a chapter on ‘ Modern Life in Town 
and Country.’ A chronological table of events and 
an Index are included. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


Corcoran (Bryan), GuIDE To St. OLAVE’s, HART 
STREET, IN THE Ciry OF LONDON, 1 / 

. The Author, 31, Mark Lane, E.C. 

A third edition, including some new matter. 


Le Blond (Mrs. Aubrey), TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 

ADVENTURE, 1/ net. Nelson 

ese accounts of adventure amongst the 

Alps include advice and information regarding 
avalanches, glaciers, weather, and guides. 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Glover (T. R.), Pozrs AND PurRITAns, 7 /6 net. 
Methuen 
A series of nine essays on some English writers 
of the past, amongst whom are Spenser, Milton, 
Bunyan, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Hueffer (Ford Madox), BETWEEN St. DENNIS AND 
St. GEORGE: A SKETCH OF THREE CIVILISA- 
TIONS, 2 /6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 

Mr. Hueffer’s purpose is to present his ‘** own 
constructive view of the state of Europe before 
the outbreak of the present war.” 

Macnaughtan (S.), A WoMANn’s DIARY OF THE 
Wak, 1/ net. Nelson 

The author was attached to a Red Cross unit 
in Belgium, and relates her experiences of the 
bombardment of Antwerp, and work at Ostend, 

Furnes, and La Panne. 


Swain (A. H.), THE WAR AND LIFE ASSURANCE, 
2/ net. Leicester, Insurance Press 
Discusses the position of ‘ with-profits ”’ 
policy-holders. 
WAR MAPS. 


Stanford’s Reproduction of Part of the German 
Official Map of Central Europe : Kowno, 3 / 

The scale of reproduction is four miles to 
one inch. The map indicates railways, roads, 
bridle-paths, farms, factories, &c. ‘Che pub- 
lishers have thirteen of these sheets ready. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Dodgson (E. S.), Keys TO THE BASKISH VERB IN 
LEIZARRAGA’S NEW ‘TESTAMENT, A.D. 1571, 
30/ net. Milford 

** An Analytical Quotational Synopsis of the 

1673 forms found in St. John’s Gospel, the Acts, 

the Letters to the Romans, the Corinthians, and 

St. Titos, those of St. James and St. Peter, and 

the Apocalypse.” 


Richards (H.), ARISTOTELICA, 5/ net. 
Grant Richards 
Critical notes on various obscure passages in 
works usually attributed to Aristotle. 


FOLK-LORE. 


Westervelt (W. D.), LEGENDs oF OLD HONOLULU, 
/ net. Constable 
Collected and translated by the author from 

the Hawaiian. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Foster (William Trufant), EssENTIALS OF Ex- 
POSITION AND ARGUMENT, 6/ net. 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
A manual by an American writer prepared 
for the use of secondary schools. das 


Here and There in Africa (Senior), 5d. Macmillan 
An illustrated Reader in Geography in the 
‘“* Here and There Stories ’’ Series. 


FICTION. 


Bryce (Mrs. Charles), THE ASHIEL MysTERy, 6 / 

Lane 

A detective story with a double mystery— 

one concerning the heroine, the other the murder 
of Lord Ashiel. 


Dostoevsky (Fyodor), THE INSULTED AND INJURED, 
3/6 net. Heinemann 
A new translation, by Mrs. Constance 
Garnett, of the novel first published in English 
in 1885 under the title ‘ Injury and Insult.’ 


Doyle (Conan), ADVENTURES OF GERARD, 7d. net. 
Nelson 
A cheap reprint. 


Hilliers (Ashton), DremiI-Royat, 6/ Methuen 

The chief character is a supposed son of the 
morganatic union of the Regent and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 


Hope (Anthony), A YounG Man’s YEAR, 6/ 
Methuen 
she experiences of a young barrister during 
twelve months of his life, with its mingling of 
business and love, form the groundwork of this 
tale. 
Locke (William J.), THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA 
WING, 1/ net. Lane 
A cheap edition. 


Matheson (C. M.), THE GENERATION BETWEEN, 6 / 
Fisher Unwin 
The heroine, an only daughter, dissatisfied 
with home duties, takes up farming as an occupa- 
tion, and marries her cousin. Finding married 
life also irksome, she lives for a time in a woman’s 
community, where she learns to appreciate what 
she has relinquished. 





Mille (Pierre), BARNAVAUX, 3/6 net. Lane 
This book relates the further adventures of 
Barnavaux, a soldier in the French Colonial 
Infantry, in a series of detached tales. The illus- 
trations are in colour. 
Moberly (L. G.), ArreER Lona Years, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
; The hero, through the treachery of a friend, 
is jilted by the girl he loves. Fifteen years later, 
after a successful career as a consulting surgeon, 
he meets his lady love, and they are united. 
Newte (Horace W. C.), SALVATION SAL, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
Includes glimpses of theatrical life on tour 
and in London, 


Tippett (Mrs. Henry), Lire Force, 6 / Everett 
The story of an unhappy marriage, owing to 
the fact that the husband is a dipsomaniac. 
Turner (G. F.), THE WHITE CouNTESsS, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A tale of political intrigue and the love affairs 
of the ruler of a small State in Central Europe. 
Wylie (I. A. R.), Happy ENpDINGs, 6 / 
Mills & Boon 
Four short stories, in which the conclusions 
justify the title. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Architectural Association Journal, AuGUsT, 6d. 
The Association 
Contains the A.A. Prize Essay for 1915, the 
subject being ‘ The Design of a Modern Shop,’ by 
Mr. Tl’. C. Evans; ‘ Letters fromthe Front’; and 
correspondence on architectural matters. 


Connoisseur, SEPTEMBER, 1 / net. Otto 

Features of interest in this month’s issue are 
‘Some Pictures in Mr. George Leon’s Collection,’ 
by Mr. C. H. Collins Baker; ‘A Grangerized 
Book,’ by Mr. Ronald Clowes ; and ‘ The Ushabti : 
its Origin and Significance,’ by Mr. F. Gordon 
Roe. All these articles are illustrated, and there 
are a number of plates. 


Dickensian, SEPTEMBER, 3d. Chapman & Hall 
Includes ‘ Dickens and War Muddles,’ by 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch; ‘The Prototype of 
Squeers and Some Others: a Unique Dickens 
Letter, by Mr. B. W. Matz; and the first 
portion of ‘Charles Dickens and_ Prof. Felton,’ 
by Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins. The frontispiece is a 
fashion-plate from The Tailor and Cutter of 1870 
representing Dickens and Disraeli in brand-new 
suits. 
Highway, SEPTEMBER, 1d. 
Workers’ Educational Association 
‘Our Japanese Allies,’ by Mr. E. P. Hughes ; 
‘ The Meaning of Education,’ by Mr. S. J. Hutley ; 
and ‘Notes on Child Labour’ are among the 
items. 
Occult Review, SEPTEMBER, 7d. net. Rider 
Features of interest include ‘Omens and 
Warnings of the War,’ by Miss Phyllis Campbell ; 
‘Magic and Sorcery in Ancient Mexico,’ by Mr. 
Lewis Spence; and Editorial Notes on ‘ Witch- 
craft.’ 


School World, SEPTEMBER, 6d. Macmillan 
The contents include articles on ‘ Handwork 
and Modelling in connexion with the Teaching of 
History,’ by Mr. F. G. Snowball; ‘ Problems of 
the Free-placer in Secondary Schools,’ by a 
Head Master; and ‘ Humanistic Culture through 
English Literature,’ by Prof. D. Fraser Harris. 


United Service Magazine, SEPTEMBER, 2/ Clowes 

Features of this issue are ‘ The Struggle for 
Naval Predominance in the Adriatic,’ by Com- 
mander Hon. Henry N. Shore; ‘ The — 4 
Situation in; Poland, August, 1915,’ by Dr. T. 
Miller Maguire; and ‘Telescopic Rifle Sights for 
War,’ by Mr. Edward C. Crossman. 


GENERAL. 


O’Connor (Mrs. Armel), Violet Bullock-Webster, 
Mary’s Meapow PAPERS, 5/ net. 

Alston Rivers 
These papers are reprinted from The Month, 

The Westminster Gazette, and other journals, and 

are in continuation of ‘The Idea of Mary’s 

Meadow.’ 

Radziwill (Princess Catherine), Catherine Kolb- 
Danvin, THE RoyAL MARRIAGE MARKET OF 
Europe, 7/6 net. Cassell 

The author relates the story of some im- 
portant royal marriages, and describes the views 
of royalty on the subject. 

Royal Colonial Institute Year-Book, 1915, 2/6 

The Institute 
Includes the Annual Report and the usual 
financial statement. 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Butcher (E. L.), THE Foou’s SERMON, 6d. net. 
Dent 
The author develops the idea of a triune 
nature in man—the divine, the angelic, and the 
animal. 


SCIENCE. 


Fleming (J. A.), Tae WIRELESS TELEGRAPHIST’S 
Pocket Book or NoTes, FORMULZ, AND 
CALCULATIONS, 6 / net. Wireless Press 

A small reference book of radio-telegraphic 
formule, with practical information for operators, 
including mathematical tables and an Index. 


FINE ARTS. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Miniatures lent in 
1914-15 by Henry J. Pfungst, 6d. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Firth (C. M.), THE ARCH®OLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
Nusa, Report for 1909-10, £E. 2. 

Cairo, Government Press 
The annual Report issued by the Survey 

Department of the Ministry of Finance, Egypt. 

It is illustrated with photographic and coloured 

pilates and plans. 

Marshall (Sir John), ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ARCH FOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INpIA, Part IL., 
1912-13, 3/ Calcutta, Government Printer 

The Report is followed by Appendixes and 
thirteen plates. 

School of Architecture Curriculum. 

The Architectural Association 
The calendar of the School of Architecture 
for the session 1915-16. 


MUSIC, 


Morley (Thomas), Since My TEARS AND LAMENT- 
ING, Madrigal for S.A.T.B., from ‘ Madrigalls to 
Foure Voyces,’ London, 1594, 3d. Novello 


Moscheles (Ignaz), Erupes, Eight Selected Studies 
(from Op. 70), edited and fingered by Franklin 
Taylor, 1/6 Novello 

Newton (Ernest), WoopLAND DANCES, Pianoforte 
Solo, 2/ net. Novello 


Parratt (Walter), Give Rest, O Carist, Words by 
W. J. Birkbeck, Contakion of the Faithful 
Departed (Kieff Melody), as sung in the 
Pannykhida (Dirge) of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church of Russia, 14d. Novello 

Parry (C. H. H.), Surre In F, “‘ Lady Radnor’s 
Suite” for String Orchestra, arranged for 
Violin and Pianoforte by Emily Daymond, 
3/6 net. Novello 

Roze (Raymond), Retics, Song, Words by Maud 
A. Black, 2 / net. Novello 

Roze (Raymond), Steep, Lirrte Love, Song, 
Vords by Keble Howard, 2 / net. Novello 

Roze (Raymond), THe SpxHinx, Enobarbus’ 
Soliloquy from ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ for 
Baritone or Contralto, French Poem by Edith 
de Bons, English Version by the Composer, 
2/ net. Novello 

Roze (Raymond), THE Vorce I Love, Song, Words 
by G. Hubi-Newcombe, 2/ net. Novello 


Roze (Raymond), THREE Dreams, Song, Words 
by Keble Howard, 2/ net. Novello 
Steibelt (Daniel), Eruprs, Thirteen Selected 
Studies from Op. 78, edited and fingered by 
Franklin Taylor, 2 / Novello 


Taylor (Franklin), Erupes, Eleven Original Studies 


from ‘ Progressive Studies,’ 5/ Novello 
FOREIGN. 

Childers (Erskine), L’ nia pes SABLEs, lfr. 25 

net. Nelson 


A translation into French by Jeanne Véron. 


Daudet (Alphonse), Numa Rovumestan, 1/ net. 
: Nelson 
A cheap edition. 
Varsovie, 2 fr. Paris, La Revue de Pologne 
A volume on Warsaw by a number of 
authors, who express their views on the historical 
and political significance, architectural features, 
and uty of the city. It is illustrated by 
several photographs. 
Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, 2 lire 50, 
Milan, Hoepli 
With Introduction and notes by Signor A. 
Padovan. 
Vogt (William), La Suisse ALLEMANDE AU D&sut 
DE LA GUERRE DE 1914, 2 fr. Paris, Perrin 
The author unfolds his impressions of 
* Prussianism ”’ in German Switzerland. 


UNREST. 


WE trekked our way to the desert, 
My soul and I, alone: 

We passed beyond the world of men, 
And all men call their own, 

And came where never yet were laws 
On parchment writ or stone. 


Mid vast and barren stretches 
Where Age speaks not to Age, 

Where ne’er doth spring a living thing 
Save the everlasting sage, 

I felt as the savage coyote, free— 
With a freedom naught could cage. 


No wilestones mark the desert : 
Though seasons come and go, 
Where the arid sands unmeasured lie 
None through the hour-glass flow ; 
The desert has no memory— 
Nor can of promise know. 


Unfettered mid the silence, 
Escaped from rule and law, 

The desert, like a sea-floor vast, 
Exultantly I saw ; 

Yet distant heights that pierced the blue 
Still troubled me with awe ; 


And when, turned from the mountains, 
I passed beyond the brush 

Where a sea-floor without weed or shell 
Burns breathless in the hush, 

There came mirage my sense to mock 
With grasses sweet and lush. 


Thirst, not as that for water— 
A thirst ne’er felt before, 
Parched gradual in the soul of me 
Till I could bear no more ; 
Earth seemed to ery : ‘‘ Now whither fly 
From the dearth you struggled for ?”’ 
* * * * 


Reluctant, slow returning 
The common lot to share, 

With a new and strange emotion— 
Half longing, half despair, 

I said : “ For man is no escape : 
The Law is here, as there!” 


FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING IN LONDON. 
IT. 


THE proceedings were continued on 
Wednesday, the Ist inst., when papers were 
read on the recent ‘Report on Library 
Provision and Policy by Prof. W. G. S. 
Adams to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees,’ who were making inquiries as to 
the policy to be pursued by them in dealing 
with the large sum, amounting perhaps to 
100,0002. a year, which would be at their 
disposal. Mr. John Ballinger (National 
Library of Wales) submitted some ‘ General 
Considerations,’ and Mr. G. E. Roebuck 
(Walthamstow) discussed the ‘ Statistical 
Tables.’ The amount of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
to libraries had reached 1,768,404/., but 
inclusive of Ireland 43 per cent. of the total 
population of the Kingdom were still outside 
the reach of public libraries. Certain 
‘ Criticisms and Suggestions ’ were offered by 
Mr. Henry Bond (Portsmouth); and ‘The 
Question of Over-Building’ was raised b 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon). In this 
direction, alongside of much good, a certain 
amount of harm had been done. ‘ Rural 
Libraries’ were the subject of some remarks 
from Mr. Butler Wood (Bradford). All 





were agreed that the County Council should 


replace the Parish Council as the library 
authority, that co-operation among author- 
ities should be effected as far as possible, 
and that a system of travelling libraries 
suitable to the needs of rural districts should 
be established. It was undesirable that 
these libraries should be in the hands of the 
educational authority. 

The Council, having had a resolution re- 
ferred to them the previous day on the 
subject of the circular letter of the Local 
Government Board advising economical 
administration, drew up tke following 
resolution :— 


“That the members of this Conference are in 
entire agreement with the desire expressed in the 
recent circular letter of the Pree Government 
Board proposing careful inquiry as to the possi- 
bility of economies in municipal expenditure; but 
they would express their earnest hope that 
nothing will be done to impair the efficiency and 
usefulness of public libraries, which have now 
been established after much effort, and at a com- 
paratively small cost to local authorities. The 
necessity for maintaining these libraries at the 
highest point of real efficiency has never, in the 
opinion of this Conference, been more important 
than now, when the public are anxious to have the 
fullest and most reliable information and guidance 
on many subjects of the most vital consequence to 
the nation.” 


This was moved and seconded on behalf 
of the Council by two chairmen of Public 
Library Committees, Alderman F. J. Leslie 
(Liverpool) and Alderman §. S. Stallwood 
(Reading), and carried. 

In the afternoon round-table conferences 
or informal discussions under selected chair- 
men were held on‘ Branch Buildings erected 
within the last Two Years’ (Mr. G. T. 
Shaw chairman, Liverpool); ‘ Classifica- 
tion and Cataloguing of Books on the War’ 
(Mr. W. E. Doubleday, Hampstead) ; ‘ Re- 
vision of Stock’ (Mr. W. Powell, Birming- 
ham); and ‘The Effect of the War on 
Library Administration’ (Mr. Herbert Jones, 
Kensington). 

On Thursday all the papers bore upon the 
literature of the war. ‘ Origins, Causes, and 
Inspiring Ideas’ were illustrated by Mr. 
E. A. Savage (Coventry) in reviews of six 
remarkable books. Capt. A. Hilliard Atte- 
ridge discussed ‘ Histories and Descriptions 
of Operations,’ and deplored the disappear- 
ance of the War Correspondent. ‘ Economic 
Questions, Trade and International Law’ 
were dealt with by Mr. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency (Cambridge University); ‘ Medi- 
cine and Hygiene,’ by Mr. Perey Dunn; 
‘Pure Literature and Art,’ by Dr. E. A. 
Baker ; and ‘ Bibliography and Select Lists,’ 
by Mr. R. A. Peddie (St. Bride Foundation). 

Visits were paid to the Patent Office 
Library, Chancery Lane, the British Museum, 
and Dulwich College Library. In _ the 
evening there was a reception by the 
President at the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Wigmore Street. 

During the week an exhibition of books, 
maps, prints, and pamphlets relating to the 
war was open to the public. There was also 
an exhibition of the best books recently 
published. 








‘SOUTH COAST QUARTERLY.’ 
Holmedene, Arundel Road, Eastbourne. 

I HAVE just come across No. 1 of a maga- 
zine with the above title, containing pic- 
torial and literary notes, touring and topo- 
graphical, upon the South Coast district. 
It was issued in 1899 from 30, Fleet Street, 
E.C., by Mr. Percy Lindley. 

Can any of your readers furnish me with 
information that would enable me to pro- 
cure all the numbers issued ? 

J.C. WRIGHT, 





Author of ‘ Bygone Eastbourne,’ &c. 
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A MISTRANSLATED LINE IN THE 
‘ GEORGICS.’ 


Rrasted, Kent, September 2, 1915. 

{HE notice in your last issue of the new 
edition of Prof. Mackail’s translation of 
the ‘Eclogues’ and ‘Georgics’ of Virgil 
enables me to invite the attention of Latin 
scholars to a curious and repeated error in 
English prose renderings of the ‘ Georgics’ 
which has hitherto passed unnoticed. I 
refer to Book I. 1. 266, “‘ Nune facilis rubea 
texatur fiscina virga,” which Prof. Mackail 
renders, ‘Now let the basket be lightly 
woven of briar rods.” 


Conington translates “baskets of the 
pliant bramble twig”; Dr. Way, “ briar or 
nish”; Dr. Bryce (‘*Bohn’s Library ”’), 


2 


“bramble twigs.” Now the Roman peasant 
was doubtless a horny-handed son of toil, 
bu’ that he should lacerate his fingers by 
weaving bramble or briar rods into baskets 
is incredible. The red rod (rubea virga) 
which the Virgilian husbandman is bidden 
to make baskets of on rainy days is the red 
osier (Salix rubra), which from time imme- 
morial has been, and still is, used by basket- 
makers all over Europe, and was largely 
cultivated by Roman agriculturists for 
basket-making and binding purposes. 


T. OKEY. 








THE SITE OF JOHN PEPYS’S HOUSE. 


Mr. WuitTeaR follows his interesting 
notices of the official life of Samuel Pepys’s 
father (Athen., June 6th, 1914) with a most 
valuable and carefully worked-out plan of 
the situation of the house in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard. I venture to express my appre- 
ciation of the great value of his researches, 
in which, I am sure, all lovers of Pepys will 
concur. They are not merely of topo- 

aphical interest, but also help us to fill 
in the outline of the diarist’s early life, as 
there is no doubt that he was living here 
when as a boy he went on errands for his 
father, and also when he was at school at 
St. Paul’s. When Pepys began writing the 
Diary his father was feeling the effects 
of age, and his retirement to Brampton was 
a welcome relief to him from constant 
fnancial worry. But at this time Samuel 
and his wife were in sad straits for money. 
On February ist, 1660, they dined “on 
pease pudding and nothing else,” but they 
could always find a dinner at his father’s 
house. 

Mr. Whitear’s information about Langford, 
Franke, and others is very acceptable to 
an editor, for it is difficult to learn much 
about the undistinguished names in the 
Diary. Every one will remember how, when 
Pepys was agreeably settled at his new office, 
Mrs. Pepys and Pall went to John Pepys’s 
house ‘“‘to dress dinner for Mr. Honiwood, 
my mother having gone out of town.” This 
was Dr. Michael Honywood, Dean of Lin- 
ton, who lodged at John Pepys’s house 
when in town, and was a friend of the 
v- The visit took place on January 4th, 

61. 


The Rev. Christopher Wordsworth was so 
good as to give me a year or two ago the 
address of Honywood on one of his letters 
sent to him in 1662 when Thomas Pepys, 
who succeeded to his father’s tailoring 
business, was in occupation. The direction 
tan as follows:—‘‘ At his lodging at the 
west end of St. Briget alias St. Bride’s 
Church, London.” 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 





Literary Gossip. 


TuE Vice-Chancellors of the Universities 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Sheffield have addressed a strong, and, 
we hope, effective letter to the Joint Secre- 
taries of the Committee on Public Re- 
trenchment. These Universities have 
since the outbreak of the war made every 
effort to practise economy in circumstances 
of great difficulty, and they point out that 


“if the grants from Government to the 
Universities are subjected to reduction, there 
would probably be consequential reductions 
in the grants made to the Universities by 
local authorities.” 


To cripple institutions which occupy an 
important position in the teaching of pure 
and applied science ; to curtail or give up 
departments which are parts of an in- 
tellectual whole and dependent on each 
other; to break up a staff of expert teachers 
and research workers—this would, indeed, 
be a short-sighted policy, and its effect 
might continue after the war. 


One of the lessons of the war is surely 
the need of scientific organization, and the 
Universities are supplying trained men, 
not only in a specifically military sense, 
but also in departments where the country 
is notoriously weak. If the Committee 
proposes any retrenchment of the kind, 
it will not have public opinion of the 
sort worth regard behind it. 


Ow1ne to the war, very few American 
students have paid their usual visits to 
British archives during the summer vaca- 
tion. Prof. G. B. Adams of Yale, who has 
spent nearly the whole of the academic 
year in England (to the gratification of our 
medizval scholars), is now returning. 
Even neutral Continental archivists have 
vanished from our search-rooms; but 
we have ascertained that in Paris the 
Archives Nationales and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale have not closed for a single day, 
while the departmental archtves of the 
Ministries of War and Foreign Affairs 
have been unable to admit students owing 
to the depletion of their staff. 


A DISTINGUISHED military historian, 
Commandant Maurice Weil of the Section 
Historique of the French War Office, has 
reprinted from the Revue de Paris of last 
June and July a remarkable study of the 
“Cent-Jours” in 1815. This essay is 
based on diplomatic correspondence of 
great interest which is exhaustively anno- 
tated by the author, and it should be 
of much value to English students of the 
campaign of Waterloo, the centenary of 
which, by the way, was happily com- 
memorated in a scholarly lecture delivered 
before the Royal Historical Society by 
Col. E. M. Lloyd. 


It may be noticed that another foreign 
military historian, General F. de Bas, 
Director of the Dutch War Office archives, 
has just issued a further instalment of his 
‘ Researches and Studies,’ a catalogue of 
all the sources for the military history of 


! the Netherlands. 





WE are also informed that Mr. J. W. 
Fortescue has now nearly completed his 
monumental ‘ History of the British 
Army’ down to the Battle of Waterloo. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S autumn announce- 
ments include ‘ Delane of The Times,’ 
by Sir E. T. Cook, the first of a series 
of ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century ” ; 
‘Figures of Several Centuries,’ a new 
volume of essays by Mr. Arthur Symons, 
which ranges from St. Augustine to 
Sarojini Naidu; and a handbook on 


‘Warfare in Europe,’ by Mr. Philip 
Guedalla. 
MeEssks. METHUEN promise several 


books of interest. Mr. T. R. Glover, 
whose ‘ Poets and Puritans,’ is just out, 
is also publishing ‘From Pericles to 
Philip,’ a study of the men and movements 
which have made Greek life important in 
human thought. Mr. Frank Harris's 
‘Contemporary Portraits’ should be good 
reading, and will include sketches of 
Carlyle, Whistler, Oscar Wilde, Anatole 
France, and M. Maeterlinck. A reprint 
of the ‘Imitatio Christi’ in red and black 
from a new type designed by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell should appeal to book-lovers. 
The first Latin edition issued by Giinther 
Zainer at Augsburg will be used. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE announce 
‘The Antiquity of Man,’ by Dr. Arthur 
Keith ; ‘Italian Leaders of To-day,’ by 
Miss Helen Zimmern; and two further 
volumes in the “Home University 
Library ”— Poland,’ by Prof. W. Alison 
Phillips, and ‘ Political Thought in Eng- 
land: the Utilitarians from Bentham to 
J. 8. Mill,’ by Dr. W. L. Davidson. 


‘InpIAN Memortes’ is the title of 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s book with which 
Mr. Jenkins will begin his autumn pub- 
lishing next Wednesday. During the 
years that he was in India, Sir Robert filled 
many note-books with his impressions, and 
illustrated them with sketches. Thus 
his book has the virtue of being practically 
written and illustrated on the spot. 


Mr. SEcCKER’s autumn list includes 
some notable books. ‘Critical Studies’ 
are promised of Mr. W. B. Yeats by Mr. 
Forrest Reid, and of Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
by Mr. Julius West; Mr. Maurice Sand 
has written ‘The History of the Harle- 
quinade,’ illustrated with hand-coloured 
collotypes, in two vols.; and Mr. G. L. 
Apperson, ‘ The Social History of Smoking.’ 
In fiction we note ‘Guy and Pauline,’ 
due next week from Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie, and more of the neat edition of 
the tales of Mr. Henry James. 


THe death was announced on the 4th 
inst. of Dr. Charles Annandale, long 
associated with the publishing house 
of Messrs. Blackie & Son, editor of ‘ The 
Imperial Dictionary, ‘Modern Cyclo- 
pedia,’ ‘Concise Dictionary,’ and other 
works. 

WE notice also the death of Mr. John 
Wesley Harper, aged 84 years, former 
president of the firm of Harper & Bros., 
and son of John Harper, one of the 
brothers who founded the business. 
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SCIENCE 
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British Association for the Advancement of 
Science: Manchester, 1915. Address by 
Prof. Arthur Schuster, President. 


No reader, and therefore no reviewer, of 
this address, can ignore the fact that the 
British Association meets this year in 
entirely exceptional circumstances. Science, 
to the majority of those who listened to 
Prof. Schuster on Tuesday, must be associ- 
ated—perhaps for many years associated— 
with the latest means adopted by the nation 
with whom we are at death-grips for the 
more or less painful slaughter of those 
Nearest and dearest to us. Hence the 
speaker might, as, perhaps, his audience 
expected him to do, have addressed himself 
to the branch of his subject present to their 
minds, and discoursed on those advances in 
physical science which the Germans have 
lately perverted to warlike purposes. Or 
he might, on the other hand, have steadily 
put the war behind him, and have treated 
science, as we should all have done 
before the fateful August of last year, as a 
thing apart from the strife of nations and 
parties. 

He chose, however, to do neither of these 
things, but to treat, in his own words, of 
“the Common Aims of Science and Hu- 
manity,” and thereby to cut out at once all 
reference to science as applied to war. It 
may have been supposed from this title that 
he would have enlarged on what is called 
Applied Science, or science as applied to 
the arts of peace. But again we were dis- 
appointed. Prof. Schuster’s address con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with what he 
called the scientific mind, with the causa 
causans which leads its possessors to devote 
themselves to its development, and the end 
cf his discourse reprobated “the worship of 
material success,” forming “ the seed of the 
pernicious ambition which has maddened a 
nation and plunged Europe into war.” 

The political side of such questions is not 
within our province; but it is noteworthy 
that Prof. Schuster’s conception of science 
seems to be largely dominated by mathema- 
tics. Those of his predecessors to whom he 
alluded—Brewster, Whewell, Babbage—were 
all mathematicians, while the only recent 
author from whom he quoted was Henri 
Poincaré, one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of our own, or perhaps of any, time. 
How far this choice was forced upon him by 
the controversy which has lately raged in 
the newspapers over his own fitness for the 
Presidency we will not stop to inquire ; but 
it certainly led him into fields strange to 
most of those activities with which the name 
of Manchester is associated in the public 
mind. 

Of the three great achievements of the 
British Association upon which he dwelt, 
2.€., the establishment of electrical units, the 
foundation of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, and the international investigation of 
earthquakes, none can be said to appeal 
particularly to the business in which most of 
his hearers are presumably engaged. It 





must have seemed odd to those principally 
concerned in the profitable output of cotton 
goods to hear of “the aureole which, in the 
eyes of the public, surrounds the mathe- 
matician’s head,” or to be told that it is 
“this simplicity of the law of gravitation, 
and its accuracy, which may some day show 
limitation, but has hitherto withstood all 
tests, that gives to Astronomy its pre- 
eminence over all sciences.” 


This apart, the address resolves itself pretty 
much into an inquiry concerning the minds 
of men of science compared with those of 
the rest of mankind, and the reasons which 
lead them to devote themselves to their 
peculiar studies. To take these in their 
order, Prof. Schuster seems to lean towards 
the definition of Poincaré, flippant as he 
declared it to be, that “ mathematics is the 
art of calling two different things by the 
same name”; but he is equally convinced 
that there is no great difference between the 
mathematical mind and any other. He does 
not entirely agree with Poincaré that the 
bent towards mathematics depends upon a 
peculiar type of memory, but he is with him 
when he argues that the successful mathe- 
matician must have what his author calls 
“the inventive faculty,” or the “ power of 
selecting out of a multitude of possible lines 
of action the one that leads to success.” 
This, he thinks, may be attributed also to 
those engaged in other occupations than 
science, and he even doubts whether so- 
called scientific training has much to do 
with it. 

“Every method [he says] that leads to a 
correct result must be called a scientific 
method, and what requires substantiating 
is that scientific training is better than 
other training for discovering the correct 
method. This proof....has not been, and, 
I think, cannot be, given. When, therefcre, 
one man calls for the conduct of affairs ‘ on 
business lines,’ and the other clamours for 
scientific methods, they either want the same 
thing or they talk nonsense.” 


This is a refreshingly candid view of current 
controversies, and deserves consideration. 
Perhaps what we want at the present mo- 
ment is not so much methods as men. 

On the other branch of his subject Prof. 
Schuster also follows the lead of the great 
French mathematician. The student, ac- 
cording to the passage he quotes, does not 
study Nature because the study is useful, 
but because Nature is beautiful; and he 
thinks that this implies that the pleasure 
which the mathematician or any other man 
of science feels in successful accomplishment 
of his task is dependent in some measure on 
the glimpse of the harmony of Nature which 
it gives him. With this, however, he 
curiously mingles the assertion that 


“any occupation whatever, from which we 
derive an intellectual pleasure, must possess 
to a greater or smaller degree the elements of 
combining the useful with the beautiful ” ; 


and he shows, somewhat unexpectedly from 
the example of Darwin, how far the ambition 
to excel one’s fellows determines the early 
choice of a profession by leading one (this 
appears to be his argument) to follow the 
line of least resistance. Yet he is on safe 
ground again when he returns to Poincaré’s 
conclusion that “a decided preference for 





one subject over another is in the main due 
to an unconscious appeal to the emotions,” 

Thus he ends as he began with an appeal to 
his hearers not to “ beat the utilitarian drum 
too loudly,” and with a warning against the 
worship of material success and its results, 
One of the results of the peace, to which we 
all look forward, he tells us in his peroration, 
will be that then 


“once more Science can hold up her head, 
proud of her strength to preserve the intel- 
lectual freedom which is worth more than 
material prosperity, to defeat the spirit of 
evil that destroyed the sense of brotherhood 
among nations, and to spread the love of 
truth.” 

So far as the matter of Prof. Schuster’s 
address is concerned, his obligations am 
large to the writers of the nation which has 
always been the intellectual leader of 
Europe, and has shown a livelier and more 
correct appreciation of zesthetics than Prof. 
Schuster’s adopted country, or a fortiori 
that of his birth. Yet the address is in the 
parts that do not belong to Poincaré fairly 
well conceived and expressed. If here and 
there a slightly pedantic or academic tone 
peeps out and a too lofty aloofness from the 
things of this world, this is after all a feature 
—or a pose—which has its good side. 

The translations of Poincaré’s lucid and 
polished periods correctly represent the 
meaning, although hardly the inimitable 
manner, of the original, nor are we pleased 
with Prof. Schuster’s innovation on the 
English language in the shape of “tirades” 
used as a verb. 








FINE ARTS 


—_e—- 


The Admirable Painter. By A. J. Ander- 
son. (Stanley Paul & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. ANDERSON’s book about Leonardo 
da Vinci is somewhat hard to classify. 
He has tried apparently to combine the 
aims of the writer of historical romance 
and the critical biographer, and the result 
suffers from the lack of unity of method 
occasioned by the change of standpoint. 

It was Scott’s practice in historical 
romances either to choose an entirely 
imaginary person as the principal charac- 
ter, or to preserve an incognito for so long 
as should suffice to set in motion the 
springs of action, and create an interest 
independent of historical evidence. Hither 
method serves to produce an atmosphere 
of romance within which facts fall into 
due tonality, and possesses, therefore, al 
obvious advantage over that which at 
once challenges comparison with the bio- 
grapher. Where, however, the more direct 
method is attempted, success would seem 
to be easier of attainment when the hero 
is a man of action than when he is pre 
marily a student. 

In the case of Leonardo it may be 
urged that, although there are records 0 
his presence in various Renaissance Courts, 
the prevailing activities of his life are 90 
exclusively concerned with the mind that 
they do not readily harmonize with the 
chosen themes of the writers of romance. 
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He himself postulates solitude for the 
work of the artist: “When you are 
alone, you belong entirely to yourself.” 
How much more did thought demand 
the like? In the present work, therefore, 
as also in the well-known romance by 
Merejhkovsky of which Leonardo was the 
subject, there is a certain episodic cha- 
racter somewhat inimical to artistic value, 
constrained upon the author in part by 
the aloofness of the artist from the scenes 
amid which he is represented, in part by 
their variance from one another. Divers 
tentates, Italian, French, with lords 
and ladies of their Courts, pass as shadow 
shapes, and the figure in the background 
recks little of their coming and departing. 
The terse comment on the news of the 
capture of Il Moro found in one of Leo- 
nardo’s note-books may serve as an in- 
stance of this: ‘‘ The Duke has lost his 
State, his fortune, and his liberty, and not 
one of his works has been completed.” 

Specially successful is the portrayal 
in the present work of the life of the Court 
of the Sforzas, and the sharply contrasted 
personalities of the women who swayed its 
trulers—the two Duchesses, Isabella of 
Aragon and Beatrice d’Este, and Cecilia 
Gallerani. In a somewhat unconvincing 
note of justification for the degree of detail 
with which he has treated the loves and 
intrigues of Il Moro, Mr. Anderson urges 
its necessity for the proper understanding 
of Leonardo’s artistic development; it 
would rather seem that at most it sheds 
some light on the probable limits to his 
activity as a painter of court portraits. 
He was the painter of Ludovic’s mistresses, 
and this possibly supplies the reason why 
no portrait by him of Beatrice d’Este is 
ever known to have existed. Mr. Ander- 
son’s attempt at identification of Beatrice 
and Isabella with their children—first with 
the figures in the Academy cartoon of ‘ The 
Madonna with St. Anne,’ which would need 
in this case to be antedated by several 
years, and then with those in the ‘ Vierge 
aux Rochers’—seems to us inherently 
and extravagantly improbable, and the im- 
probability is in no whit diminished when 
the latter is described as “a Sforza group 
that has been treated in the form of a Holy 
Family in order to show the love and unity 
which existed between the two branches.”’ 
Nor are we disposed to accept the novel 
theory, propounded with considerable con- 
fidence of manner, that the various com- 
positions known as ‘The Madonna with 
St. Anne’ really represent the Madonna 
and St. Elizabeth. Vasari’s testimony is 
explicit as to the version made in Florence, 
and the others are all variants of the same 
composition. 

The writer of romance enjoys a freedom 
denied to the biographer. He is immune 
from meticulous comment on_ historical 
matters, if only the story be well con- 
structed and the action move swiftly. 
The dualism of method here employed 
somewhat curtails this freedom ; but Mr. 
Anderson’s structure of facts is notably 
Sound, and he possesses a clear and 
incisive power of dramatic interpretation. 

The sections which treat of Leonardo’s 
work in art from the standpoint of the 





critic are distinguished by ingenuity and 
freshness of conception. In certain of 
the conversations which he puts into the 
mouths of Florentine artists the author 
has done more than merely create an 
atmosphere : he has succeeded in bringing 
us very near to the mainsprings of action. 
The diagrams by which he emphasizes the 
structural laws of composition exemplified 
in the ‘ Adoration ’ and ‘ The Last Supper ’ 
have a distinct value for the student ; and 
his characterization of the distinguishing 
qualities of the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ 
among Leonardo’s few panel pictures could 
scarcely be bettered. With a restraint 
all the more admirable for the reason that 
much of the book is written in the form 
of a romance, he refuses to follow M. 
Houssaye in his theory as to the relations 
between the painter and Mona Lisa. 
“Is not [he asks] the romance of the first 
attempt to paint a soul sufficient without 
a veneer of foolish sentimentality ? ” 


At times the freedom of the writer of 
romance may seem to trench upon the 
domain of the critic. Leonardo’s claims 
to scientific achievement are disposed of 
in far too summary a fashion, and the 
attempted depreciation of his power as 
a sculptor finds no support in contemporary 
opinion, which alone had the opportunity 
of observing his creations. Since romance 
makes reading easier, the author is to be 
congratulated on having given in this 
medium the main features of Leonardo’s 
life in exact relationship one to another, 
and on the high degree of ingenuity which 
he has displayed in fitting passages from 
the writings with an appropriate back- 
ground. As an introduction to a more 
exact study of these, and as showing their 
intimate connexion with Leonardo's art, 
the book should possess a distinct value. 








PICTURES AND SCULPTURE AT THE 
THIRD LONDON GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


One of the most admirable stories of the 
late Frank Stockton tells of the experiences 
of a young magician who is approached by 
an aged tender of bees with the request to be 
restored to his original form. The old man 
has inner promptings that he was once a 
creature of other possibilities, and must have 
been the victim of some malignant trans- 
formation to have sunk to the status of a 
‘*beeman.” The sorcerer agrees to change 
him to the likeness of any being to which he 
feels a mystical attraction, and his choice 
proves to be a baby. He is duly put out to 
nurse, and his benefactor departs with the 
consciousness of a good deed io his credit. 
In extreme old age the wizard returns to the 
scenes of his youth, and sees once more an 
old man tending bees, the fable closing with 
his reflection, “I’m blessed if he has not 
turned to the same thing again.” 


We were irresistibly reminded of ‘ The 
Beeman of Orne’ on our visit to the show 
at Wandsworth Hospital. In the first place 
we had as cicerone a journalist friend whom 
we had seen some months before renounce a 
profession in his opinion now useless, and 
enlist enthusiastically as a private in the 
R.A.M.C. He admitted that after a month 
or two of strenuous and satisfactory activity 





he had been “ switched off ”’ by his superiors 
to found and edit a hospital magazine, so 
that he is doing now just what he was 
before, except that he is paid less for it. 
Moved by a like admirable patriotism, 
twenty-six artists have made a similar 
renunciation and found themselves in the 
same corps, and, though in their case their 
duties as orderlies have not been abated, 
Lieut.-Col. Bruce Porter seems to have a 
belief in the value of interesting surroundings 
for his patients which will not allow him to 
leave twenty-six artist orderlies lying fallow. 
Thus they find themselves, just as before 
their transformation, putting up an exhibition 
and holding a private view ; and, when we 
left, it looked as though the latter were 
likely to be better attended than if it had 
been held in any London gallery. In the 
eyes of one military authority at least it 
would appear that one of the most definitely 
indicated ‘ luxury trades” keeps its small 
basis of utility. 


In the circumstances even the most 
ferocious of art critics may be sufficiently 
disarmed to abstain from unfavourable 
criticism in detail, but we may be permitted 
to discuss freely the general question whether 
the original estimate of the exhibiting 
privates and N.C.O.’s, or that of their 
commanding officer, is the right one. As @ 
distraction for convalescents the exhibition 
will probably be a disappointment, for in 
popular parlance “ pictures’? now means 
nothing less than a kinematographic display. 
They are offered instead a spacious “hut” 
holding a more miscellaneous collection of 
painting and sculpture than any that ever 
was shown in Burlington House. We all 
know the Academy headache with its accom- 
panying weariness, and, though theorists 
might argue that by its lesser scale this show 
ranks as a homeopathic dose and has 
definitely opposite effects, we are by no 
means convinced by experience that the 
jumble of a “mixed exhibition”? (that 
product of a competitive age before the 
nationalization of wealth was talked of even 
as a practical possibility) has great value as 
a recuperative agent. 


To say, therefore, that painting and 
sculpture are out of place in a hospital were 
like condemning the British Pharmacopoela 
because patients who have a free run of it 
rarely show material improvement. On_the 
contrary, if wealth were nationalized, hos- 
pitals should be among the first buildings 
in which artists would be set at work, and 
incidentally the work done there would 
furnish a unique opportunity for establishing 
a solid basis for criticism. We know that 
doctors recognize the effect of coloured light 
on the mental and physical health of 
patients—that under certain conditions @ 
‘“blue room,” for example, is of value. 
That is but the beginning of what is to be 
studied. Colours and forms in various com- 
.binations have enormous power on the mind 
apart from the scenes represented, which 
doubtless have their effect by association, 
and this is, indeed, a commonplace of 
modern criticism. In a hospital people 
exposed to such influences are under close 
scientific observation both before and after 
“exposure,” and there would be some 
chance of classifying works of art “ clinically, 
if that is the correct phrase. 


Lieut.-Col. Bruce Porter has thus embarked 
on a fruitful career, if he cares to follow it 
up and lay under contribution every master 
of rhythm available with due regard to 
breadth of outlook. He would deserve the 
gratitude of all, not least of the artists, who 
would be helped to “ know themselves” by 
fuller knowledge of their real effect on the 
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human mind, the instrument upon which, 
after all, they have to play. The sedative 
art of Puvis de Chavannes is the 
type of painting which would usually be 
claimed as obviously salutary, and in many 
cases it might be. Cold water also has a 
wide range of utility, but it is not universally 
beneficial. To go no further than the 
present exhibition, the work of Private 
Nevinson (43 and 131) has a definite effect 
on the nerves, and it is not in the least the 
effect produced by Puvis. The point we 
would emphasize is that, as the clinical 
classification of art products progressively 
established itself, it would prove to be the 
truly artistic one, including everything which 
had the virtue of sincerity and singleness of 
intention. The work which would be 
rejected as inapplicable would be just the 
muddled compromise (like a jumble of 
medicaments neutralizing one another) which 
is artistically null. Such work might be left 
to the grossly healthy, who, indeed, are 
most tolerant of it, and on whom its only 
effect would be a slow lowering of vitality. 

_ We do not deny that in our opinion there 
is work of this kind at Wandsworth. How 
could it be otherwise in a competitive age 
when an average tolerance from the average 
sensual man is as likely to mean success as 
the fulfilment of any more definite, but more 
limited real function ? But there is work 
also of cloarer intention, as in the refreshing 
Snow in London (41) of Sergeant Alfred 
Withers, or the Study of a Girl’s Head by 
Private James A. Grant, with its tonic 
severity. Private Streeton in his large 
La Salute (32) offers a stimulus rather 
obvious, but not to be despised, perhaps, 
for use with sluggish temperaments, and his 
water-colour Quimper (54) and The Garden 
Ornament (83) have the same virtue with 
more distinction. Sergeant Derwent Wood 
(A.R.A. in mufti) shows in some castings from 
life, done in conjunction with Private 
Wilcoxson in his military capacity, his 
efiiciency in one of the collateral arts of 
sculpture ; while a group of bronze statuettes 
(115 to 121) reveals the suave dexterity 
called for by our civilization, which in his 
modelling tends to obscure the power of 
vigorous statement sometimes seen in his 
drawing. Here, we think, is an artist to 
whom the severe “ clinical’ classification of 
art by its ascertained effect on the nerves 
might be of value, stimulating him to work 
which has more in it of public utility than of 
a “luxury trade.” 








GEORGIAN , MANSIONS IN IRELAND. 


Reavers of The ‘Atheneum may like to 
have an account of a volume which forms a 
valuable complement to the work of the 
Georgian Society. ‘Georgian Mansions in 
Iretand’ is printed for the authors, Messrs. 
Thomas U. Sadleir and Page L. Dickinson, 
at the Dublin University Press. One of 
them was a member of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Georgian Society, and the other 
joint-secretary, and _ their — in this 
agg era is to cover ground left untouched 

y that Society..¢1t was not at first con- 
templated that it should concern itself with 
Irish country houses; but, as a certain 
amount of information regarding such houses 
had been collected, it was eventually decided 
to include descriptions of twelve of them 
in the final volume published last year. 

The contrast between these country 
mansions and the Dublin houses described 
in the Society’s earlier volumes attracted 
a good deal of attention. As the President 
ot the Georgian Society (now Provost of 
Trinity College) observed, ‘‘ Dublin is not a 





provincial town, but a fading capital.” 
Its great eighteenth-century houses, when 
they have not sunk to the level of tenements, 
are for the most part now used as offices or 
institutions. But the Irish country houses 
are, in the great majority of cases, still 
occupied by families of the same class as 
their original owners, and it is not uncommon 
to find in such mansions the old furniture 
in the rooms, the old plate on the dining- 
table, and the old pictures on the walls. 


In view, therefore, of the interest which 
surrounds the Irish country house as it 
exists to-day, Messrs. Sadleir and Dickinson 
felt that the beginning of a survey made 
by the Georgian Society might be extended 
with advantage. They have accordingly 
supplied descriptions of seventeen of the 
more important and typical Georgian 
mansions in Ireland—such, for example, as 
Curraghmore, the seat of the Marquess of 
Waterford, and Florence Court, that of the 
Earl of Enniskillen. The plan adopted 
is similar to that of the Georgian Society : 
architectural characteristics are described 
in minute detail, and a concise history of 
each house and its owners is appended ; but 
the authors have wisely given their work an 
added value by describing and illustrating 
dil paintings, silver, and other objects of 
interest outside the domain of architecture. 

In a valuable chapter on the development 
and characteristics of Georgian architecture, 
the authors point out that domestic archi- 
tecture of a period preceding the eighteenth 
century is almost non-existent in Ireland. 
Only one Tudor mansion exists (the Ormonde 
manor house at Carrick-on-Suir), and very 
few can be found of Jacobean date. They 
note, however, that the habit of living in 
fortified castles persisted in Ireland long 
after it had been abandoned in England, 
and that well into the eighteenth century 
many people preferred the castle to the 
modern house as a residence. As a matter 
of fact, castle-dwelling is by no means 
extinct in Ireland at this day. A friend 
of the present writer, a Galway landlord, 
still occupies the Norman stronghold of his 
ancestors, and actually sleeps in the old 
keep, though he has built a modern dwelling- 
house round it for the convenience of his 
numerous guests. 


The illustrations in Messrs. Sadleir and 
Dickinson’s work maintain the high standard 
set by the Georgian Society. Besides 
numerous drawings in the text, the full-page 
plates at the end occupy more than half the 
volume. These plates include _ excellent 
reproductions of several notable paintings, 
among them the great Reynolds of Beaulieu 
(portrait of Primate Robinson, afterwards 
Lord Rokeby), and the two celebrated 
Romneys of Castle Ward (the Hon. Edward 
and Lady Arabella Ward). These works 
will be remembered as having been ex- 
hibited in Dublin some years ago in a 
loan collection which owed its temporary 
existence t» the enthusiasm of the late Sir 
Hugh Lane. J.D. 








Mr. HERBERT JENKINS includes in his 
announcements ‘ The Russian Arts,’ by Mrs. 
Rosa Newmarch, who is well known for her 
work on Russian opera. She has now written 
a companion volume dealing with Icon- 
ography, Modern Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Ornamentation, and Music. The 
main object of the book is to shew how 
clearly the soul of the people is reflected in 
these various lines of art. Technical details 
concerni so wide a range of subjects, 


indeed, could hardly be satisfactorily dis- 
' cussed in a single volume. 
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MUSIC 
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A Short History of Russian Music. By 
Arthur Pougin. Translated by Law. 
rence Haward. (Chatto & Windus, 
5s. net.) 


AT a time like the present every book 
that tends to relieve the terrible darkness 
from which England suffers in almost all 
things that pertain to Russia is, or should 
be, heartily welcomed. For that reason 
Pougin’s essay is welcome, but not for that 
reason only. In point of fact the little 
book is a storehouse of interesting in- 
formation which is often valuable even 
for those who have made a special study 
of Russian musical affairs. It is true 
that one lights upon slight inaccuracies 
here and there, as when the two Taneieys 
(here written. Tanaiev wrongly) are de- 
scribed each as being the author respec- 
tively of the opera ‘The Vengeance of 
Cupid’ (p. 294) and “the tiny opera” 
* Love’s Revenge’ (p. 303), these twe operas 
being identical. But in the main the 
statements are accurate enough. What, 
however, is not quite easily understood, 
unless one has the opportunity of com- 
paring Pougin in French and Pougin as 
translated by Mr. Haward, is the fact that 
the death of Skryabin is given as having 
taken place last April, while that of 
Lyadov, who died about the same time, 
is ignored. “St. Petersburg” seems 
strange, since information is forthcoming 
of quite recent events, and a full year has 
passed since the Russian capital changed 
its title. It is clear, then, that Pougin 
has been ‘“ edited ’’ as well as translated ; 
the pity is that one is left to guess at what 
points the editing begins. 


‘ 


After an interesting sketch of the 
origin of Russian music, based largely, 
it appears, upon the familiar essays oi the 
eminent Russian pedagogue Youry Arnold 
—these essays, by the way, Arnold himself 
wrote in the German language for Schu- 
mann’s journal, the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik—Pougin takes us placidly through 
the dark period of operatic history when 
French and Italian opera reigned supreme 
in Petrograd, and incidentally some of his 
obiter dicta are almost laughable in the 
light of other days, as when he insists, 
after mentioning Italy’s “long roll of 
glorious composers, Palestrina, Scarlatti 
[there were two almost equally distin- 
guished], Pergolesi,” and so on, that “ the 
Italian school surrendered its last breath 
with the music of Rossini, Bellini, and 
Donizetti.” What has Verdi done to be 
forgotten? This very omission, stupid 
enough, is all the more extraordinary 
since Pougin clearly possessed a keen 
appreciation of the Russian music of 
later days. Of Glinka and his epoch- 
marking opera ‘A Life for the Tsar,’ 
Pougin has a good deal to say that has 
mostly been said before; but the many 
who do not know at first hand César Cui’s 
‘La Musique en Russie’ will find much 
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to interest them historically in the lengthy 
quotations from that essay. For, though 
this is not sufficiently understood to-day, 
it was Cui, the amateur, the General of 
Military Engineers, who, with Balakirev, 
“founded” the “ Coterie”” known as 
Mogouchaya Koushka, perhaps the most 
famous as also the most successfully 
influential band of musical workers known 
in history. Of that wonderful band Cui 
alone survives to-day; round him are 
wrapped many pages of events of un- 
surpassable importance to the music of 
the past sixty years. In view of this 
it comes with all the force of a physical 
blow that Pougin brought himself to 
write this :— 

«The gifts of such men as_ Borodin, 
(ui, or Rimsky-Korsakov are, of course, 
indisputable, and it would be unfair not to 
pay them every due; at the same time one 
must admit that they pale before the 
powerful, original, and exuberant tempera- 
ment of the great musicians whose deaths 
in the nineties plunged Russia into national 
mourning. 


Who, indeed,were these “great musicians’”? 
Chaikovsky, who may perhaps pass, 
and Anton Rubinstein, whom Pougin 
describes as a “ first-rate’ composer ! 
Rubinstein in his lifetime was regarded 
by Russia as a German composer, and by 
Germany as a Russian, and his music, 
in all but a few trifles relegated to the 
girls’ school, yearly sinks deeper into the 
limbo of forgotten things. Rubinstein 
cannot be compared with Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, a true musician as richly endowed 
by a beneficent nature as Wagner himself, 
perhaps more truly so. 

We make one more quotation, this time 
from Glinka. It seems to sum up the 
thousand and one arguments heard an- 
nually in England when the topic of dis 
cussion is “* English ’’ opera :— 

“ Not only the subject, but the music, too, 
isto be Russian : I want my beloved fellow- 
countrymen to feel thoroughly at home 
when they hear it, and I don’t want for- 
eigners to take me for a braggart who has 
presumed to deck himself out, like a jay, in 
some one eise’s finery.” 


Substitute «<English”’ for ‘ Russian,” and 
he who runs may read. 

The information concerning Safonov, 
the eminent and popular orchestral con- 
ductor, is a little out of date, a fact to be 
regretted when we consider the high 
position held by him here. Is it strictly 
true that Rimsky-Korsakov “threw up 
his [naval] post while still quite young in 
order to devote himself ” whole-heartedly 
tomusic ? Mrs. Newmarch, indeed, gives 
the date of Rimsky’s resignation as 1873, 
his thirtieth year ; but, on the other hand, 
Mr. Albert Coates, the present conductor 
of the Imperial Opera at Petrograd, told 
the reviewer that, while he, now only 
some thirty-four years of age, was Rimsky’s 
pupil, the course of instruction often 
filed to flow freely in consequence of 
Rimsky’s frequent absences on naval 
duty. It would be interesting to learn 
the actual facts. The remark that the 
State takes little official cognizance of 
musical education in Russia we cannot 





now examine, but we note that it is not 
at all in accordance with information 
received from Russia as recently as last 
June. Possibly Pougin is _ responsible 
for the statement and it was fairly accurate 
when he wrote his essay ; but in that case 
it was open to his translator, and, as we 
suggest, “* editor,” to append a note to that 
effect. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MESSRS. NOVELLO. 


Intercessory Hymn. Adapted from the 
Hymn in King Albert’s Book. Words by 


W. Herbert Scott. Music by Edward 
German. 2d.—This adaptation claims at- 
tention by its breadth and boldness.— 


Among short, simple, and therefore useful 
anthems may be mentioned Lighten our 
Darkness and Grant, O Lord, by Josiah 
Booth, 13d. each. 


Original Compositions for the Organ (New 
Series), Nos. 39, 40, 41,and 42. Prices net, 
2s., 1s., 28. 6d., and 1s. respectively.—The 
first piece is a bright ‘ Allegretto Scherzando,’ 
by J. Stuart Archer. There is some good 
work in it, and the quiet middle section 
offers an effective contrast. The second is a 
quiet flowing ‘ Nocturne,’ by H. R. Woledge. 
In No. 41 we have a bright ‘ Festival Toccata,’ 
by Percy E. Fletcher; while No. 42 is a 
smoothly written ‘ Preludium Pastorale 
(Super Gamut Descendens),’ by J. Stainer. 


Imperial March (Pro Patria). By J. D. 
Davis. Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by 
the Composer. 2s. net.—This transcription 
is not comfortable to play, especially for 
small hands, but one can feel that Mr. 
Davis has done his best to give as full an 
idea of the orchestral score as was possible, 
minus, of course, the colour. 


Short Preludes for the Organ. Books IV., 
V., and VI. 1s. net each.—These useful and 
comparatively easy Introductory Preludes, 
especially as regards the pedal parts, are 
by organists of standing. In many cases 
pieces of this nature are improvised, and 
consist of successions of chords—in fact, 
mere rambling. The Preludes in question 
are evolved on a smali scale from the 
opening phrase or figure, so there is meaning 
in the music. 


Love, What is Love? Song by Perey 
Bowie. 2s. net.—This song can be per- 
formed as a duet, the first verse being sung 
by soprano (or mezzo) and the second by 
tenor or baritone. The music is hardly 
remarkable for originality, yet it is pleasant, 
effectively written for the voice, and without 
the square phrasing and bald harmonies 
common in love ballads. 


Romance in G for Violin and Pianoforte. 
By Hamish MacCunn. 2s. net.—In the 
opening section of this little piece the 
romantic element may not be very strong, 
yet soon the music becomes impassioned. 
The violin part is well written. 


Spring Fancies: Two Preludes for Harp 
Solo. By Hamilton Harty. 2s. net each.— 
These form a pleasant addition to the limited 
stock of good original music for the harp. 
Mr. Harty’s music is fresh and pleasing, 
and effectively written for the instrument. 


The Art of Finger Dexterity (L’Art de 
délier les Doigts). By Charles Czerny. 
Op. 740 and Op. 699, Nos. 23a and 23s. 
2s. 6d. each.—These two books, consisting 
of selected studies from the work mentioned 
above, are edited and fingered by Mr. 





Franklin Taylor, who as teacher and editor 
of educational music has had wide experience. 
Czerny has been dead for over half a century, 
but of his numerous studies those in question 
are among the best, and their continued 
popularity is justified. 


& W. CHESTER. 
Song of the Haulers on the Volga ; 
kovsky, Legend, Christ in His 
Russia’s Prayer; and Nicholas Kilburn, 
A Sunset, all for mixed voices; Rebikof’s 
Slumber Song (female voices); W. D. Butt, 
The Gallant Light Horse, Chester Series of 
Unison Songs, No. 6 (the Rebikof is 3d. net, 
all the others 2d.).—The first piece before us 
is a Russian folk-song, arranged for four- or 
six-part chorus by Mr. Arthur Fagge, with 
excellent English words by Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch.—The Legend, from Chaikovsky’s 
‘Children Songs,’ arranged by the composer 
for mixed voices, is quaint. The English 
version is by Penelope Foster.—‘ Russia’s 
Prayer,’ though simple, is impressive.— 
“A Sunset’ is quiet and expressive, while 
the bouche fermée passage and the delicate use 
of the triangle are of good effect. The words 
are by Wahler (1745).— Slumber Song,’ 
which has Russian words, and English by 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, has charm, and is 
pleasantly written for the voices.—The 
stirring Unison Song will appeal to boys, 

for whom it is written. 
MESSRS. JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 

For Scotland and the King: a Jacobite 
Song. By H. de Hamel and Carl St. Amory. 
—This spirited poem is appropriately set 
to march strains, and, though the means 
used are simple, the music reflects the spirit 
of the words. There is no obvious straining 
after effect. The song has a stirring chorus 
to be sung in unison. 


MESSRS. J. 
Chai- 
Garden ; 


MESSRS. STAINER & BELL. 
Little Garden Gods. Words by P. R. 
Chalmers. Music by Dorothy M. Owen. 
ls. 6d. net. — A neat setting of the Punch 
poem. The music is good and appropriate, 
2.e., of a light order. 








Church Music Society, Occasional Papers : 
No. 7, Anthems. By Cyril Bradley Rootham. 
(Milford, 2d.)—This paper opens with 
interesting remarks concerning the con- 
nexion between the modern anthem and 
the antiphon, or short text sung in 
ancient times to a solo melody before a 
psalm, and repeated after each of the verses 
performed by alternate choirs. This melody 
became in time an independent composition ; 
and from it was gradually evolved the 
anthem of the present day. A trace of its 
early origin is, indeed, seen in solos from the 
oratorios sometimes sung as anthems. 

The author mentions the ““ movements of 
the voice parts” as the test of a gocd 
anthem during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, when pure vocal 
music had reached its zenith. Contrapuntal 
writing, with its many points of imitation, 
naturally led to movement and melodic 
interest in all the parts. The Rev. Arthur 
Bedford in his famous tract ‘The Great 
Abuse of Music,’ published in 1711, declared 
that ‘“‘our ancient Church Music is lost.” 
It would be impossible to overrate the 
feeling and solemnity of that music; but 
if the homophonic style of the present 
sometimes leads to tame, unimpressive part- 
writing, contrapuntal music often became 
mechanical, and therefore dry. Only the 
best specimens have survived ; Byrd, Blow, 
Purcell, and others wrote music which stil] 
lives. 
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Musical Gossip. 


A SympnHontc Surre by M. Debussy was 
included in the Promenade programme last 
Thursday week. The work was originally 
written for orchestra, piano, and chorus, but 
recently it was rearranged by the composer 
for orchestra and piano (four hands). Written 
at Rome in 1887, it is different in style from 
his music of to-day, which has become more 
subtle, and therefore less easy to grasp. 
Beethoven’s later symphonies have at 


length thrown the first two almost into 
oblivion. For a long time, however, the 


latter were enjoyed far more than the 
‘Eroica. In like manner the public, until 
it fully appreciates M. Debussy’s more 
characteristic works, will, no doubt, gladly 
listen to the Symphonic Suite, which is 
pleasing and effectively scored, and retains 
clear traces of a familiar past. The perform- 
ance was good, and the pianoforte parts 
were effectively played by Mr. Fred. B. 
Kiddle and Dr. Stanley Marchant. A first 
performance was given of ‘A Hornpipe’ by 
Purcell, arranged by Mr. H. C. Colles with 
Doubles, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
trumpet, and strings. The original is a short 
harpsichord piece in only two parts (treble 
and bass). Mr. Colles has added, as the 
composer intended, inner parts, which, 
together with the ‘ Doubles,’ or Variations, 
show skill and restraint. He has not taken 
an old air, and treated it in modern fashion, 
but throughout the spirit of Purcell is 
maintained. 

The programmes during the week included 
no novelties, except the ‘ Heroic’ Overture 
by Mr. Montague Phillips, which was given 
under his direction on Tuesday evening, 
for the first time at these concerts. Writing 
and scoring are good, but the subject-matter 
scarcely justifies the length of the music. 
The difficulty of stopping at the right mo- 
ment has been experienced even by many 
great composers. It was in the latter part 
of the Overture that interest flagged. Again, 
although the music was termed heroic, it 
was not for the most part of that character. 

Master Solomon played Beethoven’s sel- 
dom heard Concerto in B flat, which, as the 
composer honestly told his publisher, was 
“by no means one of my best.” The work, 
however, enabled the young pianist to show 
his finger agility and sureness of touch. 
Miss Nellie Walker sang with feeling Beet- 
hoven’s ‘In questa tomba,’ though Mr. 
Edward German’s ‘ Love’s a Pedlar,’ which 
followed, suited her voice better. 


THE D’Oyty Carte Company began last 
Monday a fortnight’s season of Gilbert and 
Sullivan at the Kennington Theatre, namely, 
‘The Mikado,’ ‘ Iolanthe,’ ‘ The Gondoliers,’ 
‘Trial by Jury,’ ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ ‘ Pa- 
tience,’ ‘The Yeomen of the Guard,’ ‘ Prin- 
cess Ida,’ and ‘The Pirates of Penzance.’ 
Most of these have a strong hold on the 
public. Indeed, no later works of the kind 
can be said to have superseded them. 


MENTION has been made from time to 
time in these columns of the performances 
of operas at the Royal Victoria Hall. The 
new season begins on October 2nd. The 
prices are very moderate, yet the _ per- 
formances are excellent. Last season the 
amount taken at the doors was nearly 
3,0001., but in addition there were donations 
from persons interested in so good a cause. 
This year ‘The Barber of Seville,’ ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘Figaro,’ and 
‘ Elijah’ in its operatic form are to be added 
to the repertory. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Moy.—Sar. Promenade C certs, 8, Queen’s Hall. 





DRAMA 


—~@— 


‘THE BIG DRUM’ AT THE 
ST. JAMES’S. 


‘THE Bic Drum’ should undoubtedly 
prove a great attraction, apart from the 
interest which attaches to any play by 
Sir Arthur Pinero. It has the advantage 
of a first-rate company of actors ; its title 
strikes a brisk note well attuned to the 
sentiments of the hour; the theme lends 
itself admirably to comedy ; and coming 
modes are introduced in a setting which no 
costumier could hope to equal. 

Sir Arthur seizes upon the foibles of an 
age when (as one of his characters declares) 
bishops and politicians play to the gallery, 
and duchesses vie with the cheap draper 
in energetic advertising—when blessed 
Charity herself is clothed in the garments 
of the cheap-jack, mourning is made a 
parade, and those who cannot beat the 
drum strain every nerve to reach the 
stick just beyond their reach. 

Robert Roope, who emerges occasionally 
from the world of fashion to fraternize 
with Philip Mackworth, a struggling author, 
justifies his methods of achieving social 
success on the score that, as he lives in 
an advertising age, it is but reasonable 
that he should adapt himself thereto. 

It may be objected that Mackworth 
as the pivot of the action is a feeble 
instrument. He has apparently no higher 
aim than to achieve—on his own terms 
and according to his own code of honour- 
able dealing—a popular success as an 
author. He is vacillating, and strikes a pre- 
posterous bargain with the Comtesse and 
her family which makes their marriage 
dependent on this desired notoriety. As 
in any case Madame de Chaumié, a well- 
endowed widow, would hardly have sub- 
mitted to coercion by her family in this 
matter, the incident is peculiarly futile. 
That she should strive to attain her ends 
by the simple plan of buying up secretly 
several editions of her lover’s book “for 
export”? seems, however, quite natural 
and in keeping with her character and 
heredity. Most men of Mackworth’s 
temperament on learning of the fraud 
on which a bubble reputation had been 
built would have been torn, as he was, 
between sickness of soul on the one hand, 
and self-abasement as the object of such 
passionate love on the other. In this 
dilemma Sir Arthur himself seems to have 
been involved. On the first nights he 
made the artist in Mackworth triumph 
over the man. Subsequently, however, we 
learn, this situation has been reversed. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh as the Comtesse 
flashed across the scenes in dazzling 
fashion, punctuating every period of ex- 
citement with charming little French 
interpolations. Sir George was convin- 
cing as the novelist; and a lasting im- 
pression of the Filson family was created 
by Mr. Allan Aynesworth as Sir Randle, 
Helen Ferrers as his lady, and Mr. Nigel 
Playfair as their son and heir. 





ee, 


Dramatic Gossin. 


‘THE WaRE CaSE,’ by George Pleydel] 
which is now being produced at Wyndham’; 
Theatre, after an opening which is somewhat 
too lengthy and might merely presage a study 
in marital disagreement, turns out to be g 
story of murder, with a highly effectiys 
scene in court, and a violent solution 
reversing the verdict of the jury in the last 
act. Sir Hubert Ware (Mr. George dy 
Maurier) is a spendthrift and an unfaithfy| 
husband with easygoing ways which jp 
themselves have a certain attraction. He js 
ruined, and would profit largely by the 
death of his wife’s brother, a soft and dis. 
agreeable young man with no manhood 
about him. The young man is drowned, and 
various circumstances point to foul play. 

Did Sir Hubert get rid of him in order to 
secure his money ? That is the question, 
and a knowledge of the facts will somewhat 
spoil the effect of the play, though the final 
crisis contains a highly effective surprise for 
those who have already made up their 
minds as to murder or misadventure. 

Sir Hubert’s wife (Marie Léhr) is an angelic 
person whose virtues are somewhat over- 
emphasized. She knows that she has 
married the wrong man, the right one still 
hovering round her and _ expressing his 
readiness to serve her in every way. He is 
a great advocate, and defends her husband. 
In a part like this Mr. Norman McKinnel is 
excellent, and few actors on our stage to-day 
can convey a greater impression of force. 
Among a cast of unusual ability throughout 
he shares the chief honours with Mr. du 
Maurier, who is finished as ever and full of 
subtle touches. The part of Sir Hubert 
might have been written specially for him. 

Marie Léhr forces the hysterical note too 
much, so that, when the worst crisis comes, 
she has no reserves of emotional distress to 
produce. The comic relief provided by 
Mr. Arthur Hatherton as a sporting book- 
maker tallen on hard times is effective, more 
so, indeed, than jests depending on ignorance 
of the lingo of betting, which can hardly be 
known to the whole of the audience. 

We notice once again the inconvenience 
caused by the late arrival of many of the 
stall-holders. 


Miss Horniman opened her season at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre on Monday last 
with a revival of ‘Hindle Wakes.’ The 
company played together excellently, and 
did full justice to Stanley Houghton’s clever 
characterization of Lancashire folk, special 
praise being due to Muriel Pratt as Fanny 
Hawthorn and Mr. Herbert Lomas as 
Nathaniel Jeffcote. 

The play was preceded by an amusing 
one-act piece by Mr. Harold Brighouse, 
entitled ‘Converts.’ A sanctimonious Sal- 
vation Army captain casts doubts on the 
“past”? of a converted pugilist, whom he 
fears as a rival to the hand of a pretty 
Salvation lass, and calls in the aid of the 
‘Bermondsey Chicken,’ a professional 
fighter, to prove the point at issue. There 
upon, with some twinges of conscience, 
“Lightning Jim of Wigan’”’ uses his fists t0 
good effect in the yard outside, and wits 
another convert to the Army. The parts 
are well played by Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn, 
Mr. Lichfield Owen, Evelyn Hope, and Mr. 
Herbert Lomas. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. D.—R. L.—E. G. R.—J.C. W. 
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Methuen’s 


Announcements 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE WAR AND AFTER. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge, F.R,S. Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 


The demand for this book is very heavy, and a Fourth large Edition is 
now ready. 


WINE, WATER, AND SONG. 
Chesterton, Feap. 8vo, ls. net. [Third Edition. 
A little volume chiefly composed of the rollicking, Bacchanalian, and 
ironical songs from Mr. Chesterton’s novel ‘ The Flying Inn.’ 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Illuminated by Hennierra Wricut. Feap. 4to, in 
envelope, ls. net. [October. 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET, AND 
OTHER POEMS. by Alfred Noyes. 


8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. [ October. 


ADVENTUROUS LOVE, AND OTHER) 


POEMS. By Gilbert Cannan, Author of ‘Round 


the Corner.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ October. 


POETS AND PURITANS. by T. R. Glover, 
Author of ‘The Conflict of Religions in the Early, Roman Empire.’ 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ September. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By Frank. 
Harris, With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ September. 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. By Oscar 
Wilde. With a Title-page, Initials, End-paper, and 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by Jessie M. Kine. dition de Luxe, in a box. 
Crown 4to, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [October. 


oat ag FATHER AND ROUNDHEAD 


ON. Edited by the Countess of Denbigh. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [ October. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. ByJ.R. Moreton | 


Three Volumes. | 


Macdonald, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. net. 
DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. 

Ray Lankester, K.C.B.,, F,.R.S. 


piece in Colour and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. [September. 


MIND CURES. By Geoffrey Rhodes. Crown 8vo, 
5a. net [October. 

RELIGION AND REALITY: a Study in the 
Philosophy of Mysticism, By J. H. Tuck- 
well, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [October. 


NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY. By 


Edward Hutton, Author of ‘The Cities of Lombardy.’ 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by FRANK CRISP, 16 other Illus- 
[ October. 


By Arthur 


With i2 Maps. 
[ October. 


By Sir 


trations, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FINLAND AND THE FINNS. 


Reade. With 4 Iustrations in Colour, 8 in Monotone, and a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ October. 
THE SOUTH AMERICANS. by W. H. 


Koebel. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. [October. 


A GUIDE TO SOUTH AMERICA. By W.A, 
Hirst, With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [October. 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma 
Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by BENTON 
FLETCHER. A Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. (October. 


By G, K, 


Crown | 


| BEALBY (Zhird Edition) 


‘THE SECRET SON 


With a Frontis- | 


'GOSSAMER 


THE EVIL DAY 
SOMETHING FRESH 
‘THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 


THE FJORDS AND FOLK OF NORWAY, 
By Samuel J. Beckett, F.R,P,S. With 47 Mustra- 


tions anda Map. Feap. 8vo, round corners, 5s. net. [ October. 


‘ECONOMY IN WARTIME; or, Health 


without Meat. By Mrs. Eustace Miles, 
Author of ‘The Ideal Home,’ &c. With 160 Recipes. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. net. [September. 


THE ROMANCE OF SORCERY. By Sax 


Rohmer, Author of ‘The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu.’ With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [September. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH, By P. H. Ditch- 
field, M.A, F,S.A., Author of ‘The Old-Time Parson.’ 


With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ October. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


H, G. Wells 


** Quite Pickwickian in its resourcefulness and gay movement.” — Punch. 
‘** Bealby’ isdelicious. Let all who love ‘ Kipps’ read ‘ Bealby 


Country Life. 
‘THE KENNEDY PEOPLE W. Pett Ridge 


‘** All Mr. Pett Ridge’s vitality is in this story of three generations.” 


Observer. 
A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR Anthony Hope 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
(Second Edition) 
H. C. Bailey 
Sax Rohmer 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 


THE YELLOW CLAW 
THE OCEAN SLEUTH Maurice Drake 
DEMI-ROYAL Ashton Hilliers 
SUSAN PROUDLEIGH Herbert G.de Lisser 
LITTLE HEARTS Marjorie L. C: Pickthall 
THE PERPETUAL CHOICE 


Constance Cotterell 
The following will be published during September :— 
VICTORY: an Island Story Joseph Conrad 


SECRET HISTORY 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


‘BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS 


Marjorie Bowen 
Arnold Bennett 
George A. Birmingham 


A GREAT MAN 4 New Ldition 


THE RAINBOW D. H. Lawrence 
Lady Troubridge 
P. G. Wodehouse 


Arthur Ransome 


CHARLES QUANTRILL Evelyn Apted 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 


36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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The need for change of Environment 





HEALTH, HEALTH, HEALTH—everything is a matter of health! Your work, 

your thoughts, social intercourse, all these should be a continual joy to you. 

Worry, sluggishness, indifference, and depression are all a question of health—all 

come from the lack of it, and nothing more quickly restores its normal tone than 
change of surroundings. 


In these times of stress and anxiety many are reluctant to move out of their usual 

orbit, as though to do so implied an admission of “ slackness.” This is not so, for 

with a lowered vitality comes a slackening of interest and determination, and the 
truest patriotism is to keep oneself physically and mentally fit. 


The advertisements in BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE will tell you where 
to seek renewed vigour, as these interesting pages form a fairly complete directory 
of the Hotels, Hydropathics, and best Pensions of the United Kingdom. 








In connexion with this publication Bradshaw’s Travel Enquiry Department is 





quietly and unobtrusively carrying on a very efficient work. During the last few 
weeks enquiries as to accommodation have been received and answered relating to 
the following districts :— 


BUCKINGHAM KENT SURREY 
CORNWALL LANCASHIRE SUSSEX 
CUMBERLAND LONDON SCOTLAND | 
DERBYSHIRE NORFOLK WARWICKSHIRE 
DEVONSHIRE NORTH WALES WILTSHIRE 
DORSET SOMERSET YORKSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER SUFFOLK &c. &e. 

These enquiries have come from all parts of the country. No commission is 


charged for the services rendered, the only obligation being that enquirers will 
mention Bradshaw. 





Enquiries should be addressed to Bradshaw’s Guide Office, Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C., and must be accompanied by two stamps and the precise names of the 
localities for which hotel tariffs are required. 
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